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ANTI-SSLAVERY TENDENCIES OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY IN THE NORTHWEST, 1848-50 


By WituiaM O. Lyncu 


The Democratic Party stood for the annexation of Texas and 
later for the Mexican War policy. It thus acquired a reputation 
as a pro-slavery party. The northern Whigs missed no oppor- 
tunity to enhance and perpetuate this reputation, at the same 
time endeavoring to build up for themselves a record of opposi- 
tion to slavery extension. The campaign of 1848 brought a 
change in the situation. With General Taylor as the party can- 
didate, Whigs could no longer make capital out of the Mexican 
War. In the North, they continued the attempt to convince 
voters that theirs was a free soil party, and that there was no 
oceasion for any Whig to vote for Van Buren. Leaders of the 
future Republican Party, including Seward, Greeley, and Lin- 
coln, maintained this position strongly, declaring further that 
General Taylor, if elected President, would not veto a Wilmot 
Proviso measure.’ A large number of the Whigs who had joined 
the Free Soilers refused to be convinced, remained steadfast, 
and voted for Van Buren. 

In the South in the period of the Whig Party, the Democrats 

1 New York Tribune, Oct. 28, 1848 (Greeley’s second appeal to the free-soil Whigs 
of Ohio); National Intelligencer, Sept. 27, 1848 (speech of Seward at Boston) ; 
Ibid., Aug. 2, 1848 (letter of Robert C. Schenck of Ohio); Salmon P. Chase, Diary 
and Correspondence, in American Historica] Association Report, 1902, II, 142 
(Thomas Corwin’s position indicated); Congressional Globe, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., ap- 
pendix, 1041 (speech of Lincoln, July 27, 1848); Wm. H. Herndon and Jesse W. 
Weik, Abraham Lincoln, the True Story of a Great Life (New York, 1895), I, Chap. 


10 (an account of the speeches made by Lincoln in New England during the cam- 
paign of 1848). 
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and the Whigs were about equal in strength. In the campaign 
of 1848, because of the candidacy of General Taylor, the Whigs 
held the advantage. Notwithstanding the revolt of the Barn 
burners in the East, and the desertion of many free-soil Den 
ocrats of the Northwest, Cass was unable to command the fu 
party strength in the South. His Nicholson letter, which caused 
him to be denounced so strongly by the anti-slavery men of th 
North, did not win votes for him in the South. The aggregat: 
vote of the twelve slaveholding states in which a popular vot: 
was cast in 1844 was increased by about 24,000 in the election of 
1848. The total Democratic loss in these states was nearly 14,000, 
while the total Whig gain was more than 39,000. The Whigs 
varried every state won by them in 1844, and also Louisiana. 
Their majorities in Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina 
were considerably increased. The five states won by the Dem 
ocrats in both elections were carried by greatly reduced majori 
ties in 1848. Of the new slaveholding states, the Whigs secured 
Florida, the Democrats Texas.* 
The Democrats of the Northwest studied the election results 
with dismay and indignation. Every northwestern state had 
given its electoral vote to Cass, but the Whigs had won in th: 


2 Total popular vote of the two parties in slaveholding states: 


1840 1844 1848 1852 
Democratic 319,215 411,174 409,984 452,08 
Whig 370,930 387,684 434,695 312,038 
8 Majorities in the slaveholding states in the presidential elections of 1844 a: 
1848: 
Democratic Whig 

1844 1848 1844 1848 
Alabama 11,656 881 
Arkansas 4,042 1,712 
Mississippi 5,920 615 
Missouri 10,118 7,406 
Virginia 5,893 1,462 
Texas —_—— 6,154 
Louisiana 699 2,847 
Delaware 282 2 
Georgia 2,077 2.742 
Kentucky 9,267 17,421 
Maryland 3,308 3,174 
North Carolina 3,945 8,681 
Tennessee 113 6,28¢ 


Florida aes 1,2 
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country as a whole. In New York and Massachusetts, the Free 
Soilers had polled a larger vote than the Democrats. In the 
South the Whigs were in favor. In the Northwest, the free soil 
principle had found lodgment in the minds of numerous voters, 
both among the Democrats and among the Whigs, who had not 
voted for Van Buren. The conditions were rine for change, 
and during the year following the election of Taylor powerful 
influences operated to cause the Democrats of the North to take 
anti-slavery ground. On the other hand many of the Whigs of 
the North were, for a period, profoundly influenced by their 
victory, won as it was through Taylor and the South, to take a 
moderate position. The Whig Party seemed to have become, 
and to have a chance to remain, the great conservative, national 
party, ‘‘knowing no North and no South.’’ 

The decided anti-slavery attitude of the common people of 
the North in this period was spontaneous. It was not inspired 
by hostility toward the people of the South. There was at that 
time no adequate comprehension of the intensity of the opposi- 
tion to the Wilmot Proviso that prevailed in the South. The men 
who were to remain the dominant leaders of the Democratic 
Party in the Northwest, Cass and Douglas, did not cater to the 
new sentiment, but consistently maintained a moderate attitude. 
The major portion of the less known Democratic leaders fell 
in with the views of the voters either from conviction or neces- 
sity. Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, already a leader of prominence, 
became a Democrat, believing firmly for a time that the party 
of Jackson was about to find its destiny by becoming the great 
instrument for checking the extension of slavery.* 

The pages of the Congressional Globe for the short session 
of 1848-49, furnish abundant and interesting evidence concern- 
ing the state of mind of the Democratic members of the House 
from the Northwest. It was early in this session that Daniel 
Gott of New York presented his well-known resolution relative 
to the appointment of a special committee to frame a bill to 
prohibit the slave trade in the District of Columbia. The res- 
olution was prefaced by an extreme denunciation of the traffic," 


4 National Era, Nov. 15, 1849, quoting a letter from Chase to Seneca Advertiser, 
July 30, 1849. 
5 Congressional Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., 83. 
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which made it especially offensive to Southerners, and unac 
ceptable to a number of northern members, among them Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the only Whig from Illinois. There were twenty 
nine Democratic members from the states of the Northwest 
Of the twenty-seven who voted on the passage of the resolution 
on December 21, twenty-two voted affirmatively,’ a very large 
proportion, certainly, considering the character of the resolu 
tion and the general pro-slavery reputation of the party then 
and since. 

These northwestern Democrats believed that General Cass 
had offered a solution which should have been acceptable to the 
South. The principle of non-interference having been rejected, 
those of the North who had striven to defend the constitutional 
rights of the South felt that they were under no obligations to 
continue the fight. Since the Whig Party was preferred, let that 
party assume the task of protecting southern interests.’ 

So strong were the anti-slavery leanings of the northwestern 
Democrats in the brief period under examination that many of 
them were advocates of the application of the Wilmot Proviso 
principle. John L. Robinson, Democrat from Indiana, speaking 
before the House on December 18, 1848, declared that he had 
voted against the insertion of the Wilmot Proviso in the Oregon 
bill, because not needed. He asserted that he would at that time 
have voted to strike the Proviso out of the New Mexico and 
California bills. Now, he would not vote to strike it out, but 
would at any time vote for ‘‘organizing these Territories with 
the Wilmot Proviso extended over them. He had opposed leg 
islation on the subject; but his objections were defeated and 
cancelled; the South themselves had brought the question here; 
they must now abide its settlement here.’’* Robinson was but 


6 Jbid., 84. As used throughout this paper, the term ‘‘ Northwest’’ includes Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa. 

7 Congressional Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., 54-55 (John L. Robinson of Indiana, 
Dee. 18, 1848) ; Ibid., 106-107 (Charles E. Stuart of Michigan, Dec. 27, 1848) ; Ibid., 
590 (Thomas J. Turner of Illinois, Feb. 23, 1849); Ibid, 32 Cong., 1 Sess., 1385 
(Graham N. Fitch of Indiana, May 17, 1852); Indiana State Sentinel (semi-weekly) 
March 17, 1849 (letter of Judge William W. Wick, member of Congress from Indi- 
ana, to his constituents). 

8 Congressional Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., 54-55. See also Ibid., 106-107, 135-39, 
and 590. 
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one of many to stand squarely for the Wilmot Proviso at this 
time. John A. MecClernand, representing a district of southern 
Illinois, was one of the very few northwestern Democratic mem- 
bers who maintained a conservative attitude, but even he was 
willing to apply the Wilmot Proviso to the territories of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico if no bill could be passed without the 
incorporation of this principle.° 

There were in the House during the Thirtieth Congress six- 
teen Whigs from the Northwest. Eleven of these, ten from Ohio 
and one from Indiana, showed evidence of being strongly anti- 
slavery. John L. Taylor of Ohio, Caleb B. Smith and George 
W. Dunn of Indiana, and Abraham Lincoln of Illinois must be 
classed as moderates at this time. Richard W. Thompson of 
Indiana was thoroughly opposed to the agitation of the slavery 
question. Only one House Democrat from the Northwest, Wil- 
liam Sawyer of Ohio, can be said to have rivaled Thompson in 
his opposition to the activities and speeches of his anti-slavery 
colleagues.*® 

All the senators from the Northwest in the Thirtieth Congress 
were Democrats, save Thomas Corwin of Ohio. In striking con- 
trast to the members of the House from that section, all of them, 
Corwin included, showed a disposition to refrain from taking 
part in the discussions of the slavery question during the ex- 
citing short session of 1848-49. Douglas was tireless in his 
efforts to secure the passage of measures that would furnish 
governments for the people of California and New Mexico, 
but he did not abandon the principle represented by Cass in 
the recent campaign. He consistently urged that Congress 
should ‘‘bring those Territories into this Union as States upon 
an equal footing with the original States. Let the people settle 
the question of slavery within their limits as they would settle 
the question of banking, or any other domestic institution accord- 
ing to their own will.’’ At the time when the Democratic Party 


® Ibid., 606, Feb. 27, 1849. 

10 See Ibid., 83, passim, for the votes on the passage of the Gott Resolution and 
on various motions pertaining thereto; Ibid., 420 (speech of John L. Taylor); Ibid., 
605 (remarks of William Sawyer) ; Ibid., 369-370 (speech of Richard W. Thompson) ; 
Indiana State Journal (daily), Jan. 30, 1849 (explanation of the failure of Caleb 
B. Smith to vote for the Gott Resolution). 
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of the North seemed about to take up the Wilmot Proviso prin- 
ciple, combine with the Free Soilers, and become a sectional 
party, Douglas closed this appeal for an abatement of slavery 
agitation with the following strong plea against the success o! 
a sectional party: ‘‘But may God prevent that this country 
is to be ruled by a faction which comes into power by pandering 
to feelings and prejudices, combining men from all parties, 
with no one principle in common! God prevent that we shal! 
ever be ruled by such a party in this country! Quiet agitation, 
remove its causes, settle the question in order to avert such a 
calamity.’’ ™ 

There were many indications at the time of the making of this 
plea by Douglas to his Maker and to the Senate that a union of 
Democrats and Free Soilers was possible and probable. Mr. 
Fillmore had said after the election of Taylor: ‘‘ I regard this 
election as putting an end to all ideas of disunion. It raises up 
a national party occupying a middle ground, and leaves the 
fanatics and disunionists, North and South, without the hope of 
destroying the fair fabric of our Constitution.’’** Mr. Chase, 
keenly studying the situation, had written at about the same 
time: ‘‘The defeat of Cass has severed the last link that bound a 
large number of Democrats — in fact a great body of them in 
this State [Ohio] —to the Slave power! They have no 
longer any bond of union in their old organization. The spoils 
are gone and the South is gone. Under any circumstances many 
of them are turning a wistful eye toward the Buffalo platform, 
and I should not be greatly surprised if the coming winter should 
witness a union between the old Democracy and the Free Dem 
ocracy in our Legislature upon the principles of our Platform. 
Already such a union is foreshadowed by the tone of the news- 
papers and the course of events in the northern part of the 
State. Should it take place in any considerable section of the 
State, it must take place in the whole.’’** The Ann Arbor Trw« 
Democrat, a Free Soil paper, argued that since the Whig Party 


11 Congressional Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., 208, Jan. 10, 1849. 

12 Frank H. Severance, Millard Fillmore Papers, (Buffalo, 1908), II, 286 (letter 
of Fillmore published in Buffalo Commercial Advertiser). 

13 Chase, Diary and Correspondence, in American Historical Association Report, 
1902, II, 144 (letter of Chase to Sumner, Nov. 27, 1848). 
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had become the conservative party and the protector of the 
cits of the slaveholders, northern Democrats had but one 
course open to them, to become Free Democrats.** A Wisconsin 
paper predicted the formation of two parties in that state — one 
composed of conservatives from both of the old parties, and the 
other of the radicals of all parties.” 

\lany things happened throughout 1849 to give color to the 
view that the Whigs had crowded the Democrats out of their 
position as a national party, leaving them to decline in numbers 
and power, or to take up the free soil issue. Democratic state 
conventions of the Northwest adopted platforms in favor of 
keeping the territories of California and New Mexico free, and 
candidates were oblidged to harmonize with such platforms.”* 
Candidates for the United States Senate were catechised as to 
their stand on the question of slavery in the territories.’ In 
Ohio, Chase was elected to succeed Senator Allen. In Indiana, 
in like manner, Governor James Whitcomb was chosen to suc- 
ceed Senator Hannegan.** In each case, Democrats of pro- 
nounced free soil tendencies replaced Democrats who were be- 
lieved to be too moderate in their views on the territorial issue. 
In Illinois, General Shields was elected over Senator Breese, 
partly because he was popular as a Mexican War hero, but 
partly because the Wilmot Proviso men preferred him to Sen- 
ator Breese and John A. McClernand, the other Democratic 
candidates.” 

In Indiana, the congressional elections did not occur in 1848, 
but in August, 1849, at the time of the election of the governor 
and other state and local officers. The candidates were plied 
with very definite questions and, in nearly all the districts, those 


14Ann Arbor True Democrat, Nov. 16, 1848, quoted in T. C. Smith, Liberty and 
Free Soil Parties in the Northwest (New York, 1897), 222. 

15 Oshkosh Democrat, March 23, 1849, quoted in Smith, Jbid., 222. 

16 Indiana State Journal (daily), Jan. 9 and 12, 1849, Jan. 15, 1850, Jan. 6, 
1853 (letter of Dr. Graham N. Fitch written while a candidate for a seat in the 
lower house of Congress in 1849). 

17 Niles Register, Dec. 27, 1848; Indiana State Journal (daily), Dec. 15, 1848. 

18Indiana State Journal (tri-weekly), Feb. 28, 1849; A. G. Riddle, ‘*The 47th 
General Assembly of Ohio,’’ in Magazine of Western History, VI, 350-51; N. 8. 
Townshend, in Idem., VI, 624-25 (comment on the paper of A. G. Riddle); Indiana 
State Sentinel (semi-weekly), Dec. 16, 1848. 

19 A. C. Cole, Centennial History of Illinois (Springfield, 1919), III, 62. 
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of both parties answered without hesitation in a manner satis 
factory to the numerous anti-slavery voters.”” In most cases 
there was no other way to win. Some candidates came out 
boldly for the Wilmot Proviso. A favorite form of statement 
on the part of Democrats who had supported Cass was that 
slavery should never be allowed to go into territory already 
free.” Inaspeech to the Democratic convention that nominated 
him as a congressional candidate in a northern district of Indi 
ana, Dr. Graham N. Fitch expressed views of the same tenor 
as those of Congressman John Wentworth of Illinois. ‘‘We of 
the North,’’ he declared, ‘‘ were willing to make a partial sacri- 
fice of feeling to preserve our ranks unbroken, and thus continue 
the supremacy in our national councils of those great principles 
for which we have ever contended. But how with the South? 
Professed Democrats there deserted us by the thousands, per- 
mitting us to be defeated in States upon which we surely relied, 
and giving us others by such meager majorities that the moral 
effect was that of a defeat. And why this desertion? Not because 
the political principles of the opposing candidate, General Tay 
lor, were more consonant with their views, but because he was 
one of themselves, a slaveholder; and they knew that under his 
administration their ‘peculiar institution’ would be fostered 
and extended. They sacrificed principles to slavery. And shall 
we now reward them fortheir . . . desertion of us, our can- 
didate and our principles? Never! Again the representatives 
of the South in Congress encouraged by the late Presidentia! 
election, aided by a Southern President-elect, and by Northern 
‘dough-face’ Whigs, have during the past session evinced a 
determination to permit the passage of no Territorial bill which 
did not extend slavery. . . . We can meet them in no other 
way than by the firm determination to prohibit its introduc 
tion.’’** All will admit that this was pretty strong matter to 


20 Indiana State Sentinel (weekly), July 12, 1849; Indiana State Journal (tri- 
weekly), June 6, 1849, Jan. 6, 1853. 

21 Congressional Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., 155 (O. B. Ficklin, Democrat of [llinois, 
Feb. 17, 1849); Ibid., 106 (Stuart, Democrat of Michigan, Dec. 27, 1848); Indiana 
State Journal (daily), Jan. 12, 1849 (Democratic platform framed by state con 
vention of Jan. 8, 1849); Ibid., June 6, 1849 (position of Joseph A. Wright, Dem 
ocratic candidate for governor in Indiana). 

22 Indiana State Sentinel (semi-weekly), June 2, 1849. 
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: from a Democratic leader who supported Cass in 1848, 
finality of the Compromise in 1852, and the policy of the 
kXansas-Nebraska measure in 1854 and after. 

In the strongest Free Soil district of Indiana, the Whig can- 
didate was opposed by George W. Julian. No Democrat was 
placed in the field, and without any definite fusion arrangement, 
a sufficient number of Democrats supported Julian to elect him.” 
Judge William W. Wick, member from the Indianapolis district, 
a Democrat of independent tendencies, decided not to be a can- 
didate for reélection, explaining, in a letter to his constituents, 
that, while he was in favor of non-interference, he had noticed 
a change of feeling on the part of his constituents; that they had 
become indignant at the South for not rallying to the support 
of Cass. ‘‘Letters from many of you,’’ he writes, ‘‘admonish 
me that your representative in Congress must no longer vote 
as I have heretofore voted — some insisting that it is evident 
that the people of the South are not so earnest in their opposi- 
tion to the Wilmot Proviso, or other equivalent measure as 
their politicians have asserted, and more declaring in favor of 
the propriety and justice of passing the same through Congress, 
by way of forcing General Taylor into a candor which you think 
he disregarded when a candidate, and by way of imposing on 
him, as President, the responsibility which, as a candidate, he 
dodged.’’** This letter reveals something of the insistent de- 
mands that were made on congressmen by their constituents. 

Whig newspapers and Whig leaders of the North, as has been 
mentioned, had very generally claimed to be opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery. Even during the campaign of 1848, they had 
not hesitated to maintain this tone. When Democrats and Dem- 
ocratie newspapers, following the triumph of Taylor, became 
so strongly anti-slavery, the Whigs were taken by surprise. 
They at once began to denounce the Democrats as inconsistent 
and insincere. Said the chief Whig organ of Indiana, the State 
Journal, of its Democratic rival at Indianapolis: ‘‘The Sentinel 
now begins to talk of ‘freedom’ and ‘southern dictation’ as 

23 Ibid., (weekly), June 16, 1849; Indiana State Journal (tri-weekly), July 20, 
1849, 

24 Indiana State Sentinel (semi-weekly), March 17, 1849. See also Congressional 


Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., 138-39, for testimony of Robert McClelland of Michigan 
oncerning the prevalence of anti-slavery sentiment (Feb. 17, 1849). 
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glibly as though to such language it had long been accustom: 
It does not sound beautifully from the lips of those who bow. 
so submissively to ‘Southern dictation’ and supported Mr. P. 
for the Presidency — and who bowed still lower to the sam 
dictation when they supported General Cass, who sold himse|) 
to the South! Then how harmoniously it sounds from those wh, 
aided in annexing Texas to the Union, with territory out 
which to make four more slave States! They talk of ‘Southen 
dictation’ who have been its most abject worshippers, and no 
ask to be thought sincere.’’ *° 
The Sentinel made reply that ‘‘no matter how derelict 


Democratic Party may have been in time past — even if all tl: 
Journal alleges were true —- now that it has taken ground for 
freedom . . . why should it be assailed? . . . Why can 


not it [the Journal] expand its grasp sufficiently wide upon this 
question to take in ail the people of the West who begin to fee! 
upon their own limbs the galling shackles of Southern sla\ 
ery?’’** 

The Goshen Democrat, a newspaper of northern Indiana that 
had supported Cass, explaining the new stand taken by tli 
northwestern Democrats argued that slavery would have bee: 
kept out of the new territories through the operation of the pri: 
ciple of non-interference, or squatter sovereignty, had Cass been 
elected. The election of Taylor, a southern slaveholder, making 
slavery extension possible had changed the situation, and it 
was now the will of the people to have the matter settled b) 
Congress, whatever doubts might be entertained about the right 
of interference on the part of the national legislature to contro! 
slavery in the territories. The Whigs and the slave power 
having formed an alliance, the Democrats of Indiana, as anx 
ious as the Free Soilers to keep slavery out of the Mexican Ces 
sion, were ready to ‘‘wash their hands henceforth and forever” 
from all such interests and combinations.” 

Reference has already been made to the deep interest of Chase 
of Ohio in the possibilities of the new situation confronting 
the Democratic Party following its defeat in 1848. Within a 





25 Indiana State Journal (tri-weekly), July 11, 1849. 
26 Indiana State Sentinel (semi-weekly), July 12, 1849. 
27 Goshen Democrat, quoted in the Indiana State Sentinel, Jan. 2, 1849. 
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ew days after the election, he was predicting a union of the old 
Democraey of Ohio with the Free Democracy.** Because of the 
ew conditions, he became a Democrat and was elected to the 
United States Senate by a combination of the regular, or ‘‘old 
line,’’ Democrats and two of the Free Soil Democrats of the 
General Assembly. He did not receive the support of any of 
the Free Soil Whigs.*® Believing that leading measures of the 
Democratic Party were right, he was anxious for the party to 
consent to apply its doctrines to the subject of slavery. He saw 
little to hinder this save the fear that the party would lose 
southern support. He was willing to see this happen, but be- 
lieved the party could even hope in time to regain a majority 
the slaveholding states, because of the soundness of its prin- 
ciples. ‘‘Such,’’ he asserted in a letter of July 30, 1849, ‘‘are 
my views. I feel a strong confidence that time will prove their 
correctness. I am a Democrat unreservedly, and I feel ex- 
tremely solicitous for the success of the Democratic organiza- 
tion and the triumph of its principles. The doctrines of the 
Democracy on the subjects of trade, currency, and special priv- 
ilege command the entire assent of my judgment.’’ *° 

Not only Chase but anti-slavery men generally looked to the 
Democrats for allies during 1849.* The Free Soilers, especially 
the Free Soil Democrats, had reasons for believing that the 
Democrats could be brought into alliance with them, thus bring- 
ing about the formation of an extensive new party still bearing 
a magie name and retaining the principles of the old party, with 
the addition of the Wilmot Proviso principle. The veteran 

28 Diary and Correspondence, in American Historical Association Report, 1902, 
II, 144 (letter of Chase to Sumner, Nov. 27, 1849). 

29 A. J. Riddle, ‘‘ The 47th General Assembly of Ohio,’’ in Magazine of Western 
History, VI, 350-51; Indiana State Journal (tri-weekly, Feb. 28, 1849; American 
Historical Association Report, 1902, II, 189 (letter of Chase to E. 8S. Hamlin, Dee. 
17, 1849). 

’ Letter of Chase to the Seneca Advertiser, quoted in The National Era, Nov. 
15, 1849; see also American Historical Association Report, 1902, II, 172-73 (letter of 
Chase to James H. Smith, May 8, 1849); Ibid., 179 (letter to George Reber, June 
19, 1849). 


1T. C. Smith, op. cit., 222-23. Professor Smith discovered the wide-spread be- 


ef of the Free Soil elements that a union with Democrats could be accomplished, 
t he could see no basis for it. ‘‘So effective did this fallacy prove,’’ he concludes, 
‘that astonishing as it seems at the present day [1896], the anti-slavery men of 
1849 almost uniformly looked for allies to the Democratic Party rather than to the 


g Party.’’ 
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editor, Thomas Ritchie, now of the Washington Union, had 
much to say of the possibility of the Democrats of the Nori) 
taking up the Free Soil issue. ‘‘This faction,’’ [Free Soilers 
he warned the country, ‘‘is now attempting to form a junction 
with the Democratic Party in some of the states of the Nort}: 
but it requires as a preliminary to the union that the latter shall 
renounce or abandon the ground of non-intervention, and adopt 
the Free Soil platform. We are aware that, under the disap 
pointment caused by the ingratitude of the people of the South, 
and the desertion of the southern cause by the southern Whig 
leaders in the late presidential canvass, this proposition ad 
dresses itself to the Democracy of some of the northern states 
with great force. And in this we believe the real danger of tlie 
Democratic Party lies. They may, through this insidious and 
artful appeal to a just feeling of natural prejudice, be persuaded 
to abandon their old political platform, and to adopt that of tl: 
Free Soilers — in truth to abandon the Democratic creed and 
the Democratic cause.’’ Having indicated the grave danger, as 
he conceived it, that faced the Democratic Party, Father Ritchie 
counseled all Democrats to observe caution and moderation, 
assuring them that they need only stand ‘‘firmly planted on th 
platform of Democracy, and all true Democrats will again rall) 
by their sides.’’ © 

The hopes of Chase and the fears of Ritchie for the Demo 
cratic Party were not to be realized. Because of the dange: 
to the Union, the great bulk of the party in the North receded 
from the strong free soil attitude of 1849, and accepted the 
Compromise of 1850. Another powerful influence that operated 
to prevent the northern portion of the Democratic Party from 
becoming the champion of the free soil principle, was the reunio! 
of the Barnburners and Hunkers in New York. The Barnbur: 
ers had the power to control the party, if any group possessed 
that power. The party in New York was helpless without their 
codperation. The party in the nation was helpless without New 
York. When the Barnburners returned to the Democratic fold, 
their leaders allowed themselves to be outmaneuvered and co! 
tro passed to the Hunters. In 1852, Dr. Bailey, editor of the Na 


82 Washington Union, quoted in the Indiana State Journal (tri-weekly), Augus' 
24, 1849. 
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mal Era, commenting on the possibilities that had existed of 
the Democratic Party being transformed into a free soil party 
said: ‘*These results were almost achieved by the Democratic 
revolt of 1848; they might have been wholly secured had the 
radical Democrats of New York maintained their position.’’ © 

Under the circumstances, it may have been inevitable that 
sooner or later a sectional party such as the Republican Party 
should arise; but it does not seem to have been at all necessary 
that the larger part of the membership of such a party should 
have come from the Whig party of the North. Besides leader- 
ship and an aggressive element, any new party must also some- 
how acquire in addition a general mass of voters in order to 
win. Had not the Democratic Party, as a result of the crisis 
of 1850 and the reunion of warring elements in New York, be- 
come again a competitor of the Whig Party for the position as 
the great conservative national party, it could have furnished 
the general bulk or mass for the sectional party as readily as 
did the Whig Party. During 1849, conditions indicated that 
the Whig Party would remain national and the Democratic 
Party become sectional. Following the Compromise of 1850, 
the Whig Party did not become sectional. In fact, it never be- 
came sectional, and never was an anti-slavery party. From its 
origin in 1834, it was a southern as much as a northern party, 
and it remained a large party in the South after it had virtually 
disappeared in the North. In the presidential contest of 1852 
the Whig Party, as a party, still fought for the national position. 
It was defeated not primarily because of the slavery issue, as 
both parties stood on the same ground in regard to sectional 
matters. It was defeated because, other things being about 
equal, the majority of people of every section had an opportunity 
to express a preference for the principles of popular govern- 
ment, the economic policies, and the historic record of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Finally, the leaders and the aggressive element 
of the Republican Party, born in 1854, came about equally from 
the Democratic and Whig parties. *The greater portion of the 
rank and file of the new party came from the Whig Party only 
because there was nowhere else for the general mass of that 
party in the North to go. 


83 National Era, June 3, 1852. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
1815-29 


By Curtis NErreLs 


A highly important fact in the history of the federal Union 
during the first half century of its existence was the admission 
between 1816 and 1821 of five new states situated in the Miss 
issippi Valley. These five states, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, 
Alabama, and Missouri, were as many as had been admitted 
during the preceding twenty-seven years. Together with tl: 
other new states of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Louisiana, 
they formed a compact body of territory, united by similar in 
terests, and separated from the old states by the Allegheny 
Mountains. Their importance in the Union is illustrated par- 
tially by the following table showing the growth of their dele 
gation in Congress. 


Senate 
Members Relative str: 
Total from West of W 
Fourteenth Congress 38 10 26 
Kighteenth Congress 48 18 BY 
House of Representatives 
Fourteenth Congress 192 24 12 
Eighteenth Congress 213 47 22 


During the period when the new states were being created and 
were growing rapid!y in population, the chief constitutional 
question before Congress was that involving the right of the 
federal government to construct roads and canals. The agita 
tation for internal improvements inaugurated by Gallatin’s re 
port in 1807 was quieted by the War of 1812, only to break out 
with greater vigor after the cessation of hostilities. The chiet 
obstacles in the way of those who urged that the general gov 
ernment build roads and canals were the Constitution and the 
views of it held by many representatives of the old states. When 
the Fourteenth Congress convened in December, 1815, it con- 
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tained a group of members sharing the strict constructionist 
view of the Constitution which denied to the federal government 
the right of constructing roads and canals within the limits of 
a state. They reached this position by applying the familiar 
doctrines of a restricted government possessing a few positive 
powers Which had been surrendered by the states and were 
enumerated in the Constitution. The Fourteenth Congress con- 
tained also an active party under the leadership of Clay which 
insisted that the time was ripe for federal legislation in behalf 
of internal improvements. The fifteen years following the open- 
ing of this Congress witnessed a bitter, and at times violent, 
controversy over the points involved in this question. In this 
controversy, the yearly-increasing delegation from the Missis- 
sippi Valley acted with all but unanimity and exerted an in- 
fluence that finally determined the result. 

The important conditions within the newly-settled areas which 
shaped the views of both voters and representatives in Congress 
on the subject of internal improvements were in clear contrast 
with conditions existing in many of the old states. The emi- 
grants who swarmed into the Mississippi Valley after 1815 
needed all at once a communication system such as the eastern 
settlements had acquired as the result of a century — or perhaps 
two centuries — of slow development. Hence the actual need 
for roads and canals in the Mississippi Valley was far more 
acute than in the East, not alone because of the newness of 
settlements, but also because distances were greater. Moreover, 
the state governments beyond the Alleghenies were weak and 
helpless in comparison with those on the seaboard. The new 
states were seriously restricted in taxing power, because the 
emigrants had but little personal property, and because their 
lands were for the most part controlled by Congress or subject 
to the taxation prohibition contained in the five percent agree- 
ments made between the new states and the federai government. 
The people who entered the western forests after 1815 no longer 
lived in regions where state traditions, power, and sovereignity 
were political facts of great vitality. Every adult newcomer 
was older than the infant state in which he resided. The general 
government was older than any of the new states, and more 
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capable than they of conferring benefits upon the needy settlers. 
Thus, the states of the Mississippi Valley, during the early 
vears of their history, were characterized by conditions whic) 
vaused their residents to seek more eagerly for federal aid 
supplying transportation facilities than did the people of th 
more compactly settled portions of the Union. 


I 


In addition to the consideration just mentioned, there were 
six constitutional sanctions for federal construction of roads and 
vanals in the Mississippi Valley that did not apply to the old 
states. The representatives from the West, as a whole, « 
sidered that the provision in the Constitution which empowered 
Congress to make needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territories authorized the building of roads and canals within 
those areas. On January 23, 1824, the western senators voted 
14-0 for a bill appropriating $15,000 for a road from Memphis 
to Little Rock.’ The following year, January 26, 1825, the 
voted 16-2 on the third reading of a bill appropriating $10,000 
for a road from the Missouri border to New Mexico.2 Although 
the principle underlying appropriations for territorial roads 
was accepted by Monroe, it was opposed by the most severe of 
the strict constructionists — men like John Randolph of Virginia 
and Senator Chandler of Maine. However, only three territoria! 
road bills in the Senate, and none in the House, during the per 
iod 1815-29 — in which time were authorized eighteen separate 
appropriations, totalling $219,000 — met formal opposition at 
the hands of the strict constructionists. 

The constitutional warrant for these appropriations could 
not, of course, apply directly to grants of funds solicited by the 
new states. However, there were four cases peculiar to the 
Mississippi Valley in regard to which it was continually re 
asserted by the friends of internal improvements that Congress 
was empowered to act within the territory of a state. The first 
was the right of constructing a road in obedience to treaties 
concluded with the Indian tribes. This right proceeded from two 


1 Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., 137. 
2 Tbid., 18 Cong., 2 Sess., 361. 
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ises in the Constitution — one authorizing the making of 
treaties and the other empowering Congress ‘‘to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
all powers vested . . . in the Government of the 
United States.’’ The two important cases of exercise of this 
power during the period under consideration were those arising 
from the treaty of Brownstown, concluded in 1808, and from the 
treaty of the Mississinewa in 1824. By the first treaty, the ne 
otiating tribe ceded a strip of land to the United States for the 
construction of a road from the foot of the rapids of the Miami 
of the Lake to the western line of the Connecticut Reserve 
Inasmuch as the road thus authorized was not constructed for 
number of years after the treaty ratification, the General 
Assembly of Ohio passed a resolution, January 22, 1820, calling 
for congressional action. A bill in the Sixteenth Congress pro- 
viding for the construction of the road by the federal govern- 
ment failed to pass, but in 1823 another bill, modified so as to 
allow the state of Ohio to build the road, passed the Senate 
without a division and was easily carried in the House, by a 
vote of 130-21, the western members voting 21-1 in its favor. 
The act granted to Ohio the land ceded by the tribes in 1808.’ 
Although this act did not provoke a prolonged discussion of 
the right of Congress to appropriate lands or money for the con- 
struction of a road within a state, the right to aid in state enter- 
prise even when authorized by Indian treaties was denied by the 
strict constructionists in 1827. The bill then under considera- 
tion provided for a grant to the General Assembly of Indiana 
of land ceded to the United States by the Potawatomi, October 
16, 1824, on the condition that the United States build a road 
from Lake Michigan to the Ohio River through the ceded terri- 
tory. The bill further authorized the state of Indiana to sell 
the lands thus relinquished and to apply the proceeds to the 
construction of the road. This proposal was opposed in the 
Senate by such strict constructionists as Branch, Chandler, 
Cobb, Macon, Randolph, and Smith of South Carolina. The 
Senate accepted it, however, by a vote of 30-12, the Mississippi 
Valley senators voting 16-0 on the motion to engross.* Although 


*Act signed February 28, 1823. Ibid., 17 Cong., 2 Sess., 552-53; 1345-46. 
* Congressional Debates, 19 Cong., 2 Sess., 346. 
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the vote of the western senators was not needed to carry the jl], 
the result indicated that they were far more friendly to th, 
principle than were the representatives of the old states. Th, 
House acquiesced in the measure without debate or a division 

A second class of grants of land and money made by Congress 
for the construction of roads within the new states was that em 
bracing appropriations for building or repairing roads travers 
ing territory to which the Indian title had not been extinguished. 
Obviously, in these cases, the states were not competent to act, 
inasmuch as the regulation of Indian affairs, under the Consti 
tution, was an exclusive federal power. During the period be 
tween 1815 and 1820, Congress made six separate appropria- 
tions, totalling $57,920, which were based upon the assumption 
that the federal government was obliged, under the Consti 
tion, to construct roads within the Indian country.’ Most of 
these appropriations passed Congress without serious opposi 
tion. Only once, in 1818, was the principle contested to the ex 
tent of occasioning a division. The House then voted 83-55 for a 
bill appropriating $10,000 for repairing roads leading from 
Georgia and Tennessee to Alabama Territory and Louisiana 
respectively.° The Westerners who opposed the bill were strict 
constructionists, John Rhea, William G. Blount, and Thomas 
Hogg — all of Tennessee —and Anthony New of Kentucky, 
three of whom were soon overcome by the rising tide of internal 
improvement sentiment in the West. The vote on the measure 
again revealed a firmer faith among the Mississippi Valley rep 
resentatives in the constitutionality of the power involved than 
among the congressmen from the old states. 

A far more important group of congressional grants which 
were peculiar to the new states was that arising from the fed 
eral control of unsold lands lying within the confines of Ohio, 
Illinois, Alabama, and Indiana. Each of these states had large 
canal projects which it considered essential to its development: 
these included, in Ohio, canals connecting the Ohio River and 
Lake Erie; in Indiana, a canal between the Wabash and Lake 
Erie; in Illinois, a canal from Lake Michigan to the Illinois 


5 Acts of April 27, 1816, March 3, 1817, March 27, 1818, Mareh 3, 1823, Apri 
20, 1826, and May 20, 1826. 
6 Annals, 15 Cong., 1 Sess., 1400. 
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River; and in Alabama, a canal around Muscle Shoals in the 
Tennessee River. The rights-of-way of the proposed canals 
in the three northwestern states had to run through lands owned 
by the federal government. Hence the state governments, be 


fore beginning construction, were obliged either to purchase 
the right-of-way or to secure a land grant from Congress. The 
second alternative was the logical one for the Westerners to 
pursue, because their state exchequers were usually exhausted 
and beeause they believed that the construction of the canals 
would be a great boon to the federal treasury, in that the United 
States’ lands adjoining the canals would be enhanced in value 
after the work had been completed. For constitutional justifi- 
cation of cession of the lands to the states, they turned to the 
clause in the Constitution which stipulated that Congress might 
dispose of the property of the United States. 

The first action on this question came in 1822, when a bill 
granting to Illinois a right-of-way 180 feet wide for the canal 
connecting the Illinois River with Lake Michigan was accepted 
by both houses.’ A similar grant was proffered to Indiana for 
its canal in 1824.5 These modest donations seemed so just and 
indispensable that they obtained their majorities without much 
opposition. But when the new states extended their requests, 
and asked for large donations of lands to be sold by the state 
in order to procure the funds for projecting the canals, a differ- 
ent principle came into action, and the right of Congress to 
appropriate funds or their equivalents for state aid to internal 
improvement was immediately involved. The issue was decided 
in 1827, when two acts were passed, one for Illinois and one for 
Indiana, making large grants to the general assemblies of the 
two states. A serious debate occurred in the Senate on the Indi- 
ana bill, in which Senators Harrison, Hendricks, Kane, MeKin- 
ley, and R. M. Johnson — all from the Mississippi Valley — de- 
fended the grant, and Smith of Maryland and Chandler and 
Holmes of Maine, using the strict constructionist argument, 
spoke in opposition.’ But for the affirmative vote of the western 
representatives the bill would have failed to pass." 

7 Act of March 30, 1822. IJbid., 17 Cong., 1 Sess., 2586-87. 

8 Act of May 26, 1824. Ibid., 18 Cong., 1 Sess., 3252-53. 

® Debates, 19 Cong., 2 Sess., 310-18. 

° Total vote of Senate, 28-14; vote of Mississippi Valley, 15-0; vote of East, 
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An act of no little political importance which was passed on 
the heels of the Indiana and Illinois bills was a land grant to 
Ohio for the purpose of aiding that state to construct canals 
designed to connect the Ohio River with Lake Erie." Ohio had 
been seeking congressional assistance since 1825, in which year 
the General Assembly had unanimously voted that the work 
be undertaken. In the first session of the Twentieth Congress 
the supporters of both Adams and Jackson were vying with 
each other in efforts to secure the favor of those Mississippi 
Valley states which were so plainly committed to internal im 
provements. On May 19, 1828, the Adams men carried in the 
House a bill authorizing a grant of five sections of land to every 
mile along the route of the canal between Dayton and the Mau 
mee River.’*? The bill of the Jackson party provided for an 
unlocated grant of 500,000 acres to be sold by the state to cover 
debts contracted for constructing the canals. This bill was 
voted on after the Adams measure had passed the House, and 
was defeated on the third reading.** The Adams bill passed the 
Senate May 24, the western vote being necessary to the result.’* 
Thereupon the Senate, where the representatives of the new 
states and the Jacksonian forces were stronger than in the 
House, added the Jackson bill as an amendment to the Adams 
measure. This arrangement was agreed to by a conference 
committee, accepted by the House, and the bill signed by Presi 
dent Adams May 24.” Its passage affords a clear example of 
13-14. Ibid., 228. The House joined in the donations by a vote of 90-76, the yeas 
and nays not being recorded. Ibid., 300-302. 

11 The principle established in 1827 was acted upon again during the next ses 
sion of Congress. Alabama was given 400,000 acres of land, the proceeds from the 
sale of which the General Assembly should use for making the canal around Muscl 
Shoals, and for improving certain rivers within the state. This bill was resisted in 
the Senate by Senators Branch, Cobb, and Chandler, and opposed on the roll call by 
all of the strict constructionists. The strength of the Mississippi Valley was 1 
essary to the success of the measure. Total vote of Senate, 22-13; of Mississip| 
Valley 15-0; vote of East 7-13. Debates, 20 Cong., 1 Sess., 453-58. 

12 Tbid., 2735. 

13 Total vote of House, 86-87; vote of Mississippi Valley, 43-3; vote of East, 
43-84. Ibid., 2743. 

14 Total vote of Senate, 24-14; vote of Mississippi Valley, 12-1; vote of East, 
12-13. IJbid., 809. 

15 Ibid., Appendix, xxxiv. 
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the new states successfully exerting their pressure at a strate- 
vic point when a presidential election was impending. 

The fourth constitutional justification advanced by the spokes- 
men of the Mississippi Valley for the construction of roads 
within the territory of a state related to the westward extension 
of the Cumberland Road. When Ohio was admitted in 1802, the 
new state entered into an agreement with the United States by 
which the former should receive five percent of the proceeds 
of the publie lands sold within the state, in return for a promise 
not to tax lands owned by the United States, or lands which had 
been purchased by individuals from the federal government 
until five years after sale. Forty percent of the fund set aside 
for the use of Ohio was to be devoted to the purpose of building 
roads, under the direction of Congress, leading to the new state. 
In compliance with this agreement, President Jefferson signed 
an act in 1806 which authorized the construction of the Cumber- 
land Road, from Cumberland, Maryland, to the Ohio River. 

When Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri were admitted in the 
years between 1816 and 1821, each entered into an agreement 
similar to that between the United States and Ohio. One of 
the early acts of the General Assembly of Illinois in its first 
cession was the passage of resolutions requesting that the Na- 
tional Road be extended to the Mississippi River, and urging 
the legislatures of Indiana and Ohio to coédperate in the effort 
to obtain favorable action in Congress."* The people of the new 
states did not feel that the completion of the road to the Ohio 
River satisfied the clauses in their agreements with the federal 
government, which provided that two percent of the public land 
sales be devoted to the construction of roads leading to their 
borders. The movement for the extension of the road was sup- 
ported with practical unanimity in Missouri, Ohio, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, and Louisiana.’’ Federal appropriations were 
defended, constitutionally, on the ground that Congress possesed 
the right to make necessary rules for admitting new states and 
to pass laws necessary to the execution of the delegated powers. 

The first move in the campaign for the extension of the road 


16 Ohio House Journal, 1819-20, 203, 212. 
17 Annals, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., 313, 365, 425. 
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produced an appropriation for surveying the route from thy 
Ohio River to the Mississippi.’* The two-percent fund of th 
new states was pledged to reimburse the Government for the 
sum thus granted. A series of appropriations for the actual 
construction of the road followed in the train of this initia] 
grant. A prolonged debate preceded the passage of the first 
act (Mach 31, 1825) appropriating $150,000 for carrying the 
road to Zanesville, Ohio. This measure, like all the acts on the 
subject of extending the National Road, assumed the constitu 
tionality of the agreements between Congress and the new 
states. In both the House *® and the Senate * the affirmative 
vote of the Mississippi Valley was indispensable to the passage 
the act. The seven Westerners who did not vote on the final 
roll call in the House were habitual supporters of internal im 
provements. 

Each of the three following sessions yielded an appropria 
tion for the extension of the road, that of 1826 for $110,000," 
that of 1827 for $170,000,” and that of 1828 for $175,000." 
Analysis of the votes on these appropriations reveals not only 
that the Mississippi Valley was united in favor of extending the 
road, but also that its force was necessary in order to overcome 
the opposition of the strict constructionists representing at least 
half of the old states. 

The sixth case peculiar to the Mississippi Valley in regard 
to which the Westerners insisted that Congress might appro 
priate, with due regard for the Constitution and to the benefit 
of the new states, was concerned with the problem of improving 

18 The vote in the House on the passage of the bill was as follows: Total vote, 
74-35; vote of Mississippi Valley, 41-1; vote of East, 60-34. Ibid., 2244. 

19 Total vote of House, 97-72; vote of Mississippi Valley, 39-1; vote of East, 
58-71. Debates, 18 Cong., 2 Sess., 334. 

20 Total vote of Senate, 28-16; vote of Mississippi Valley, 16-2; vote of East, 
12-14. Ibid., 671. 

21 Appropriation for 1826. Senate: Total vote, 21-15; vote of Mississippi 
Valley, 11-2; vote of East, 10-13. House: No division. Debates, 19 Cong., 1 Sess., 
864 

22 Appropriation for 1827. Senate: Total vote, 27-15; vote of Mississippi Valley, 
14-2; vote of East, 13-13. House: Total vote, 107-55; vote of Mississippi Valley, 
37-2; vote of East, 70-53. Ibid., 19 Cong., 2 Sess., 490, 1266. 

23 Appropriation for 1828, Senate: Total vote, 25-18; vote of Mississippi Valley, 
13-3; vote of East, 12-15. House: No division. IJbid., 20 Cong., 1 Sess., 125. 
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navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The reason- 

ug on this subject ran as follows:‘‘ . . . the Constitutional 
difficulty is not at all involved in the present investigation. Let 
t be remembered that the Ohio and Mississippi are the bound- 
aries of neighboring states; and with the exception of Louis- 
iana, that they do not pass through the territorial limits of the 
states; that they . . . are justly regarded, not as the prop- 
erty of particular states, but as common stock — as national 
property.’’** The problem was peculiar to the new settlements 
in that there was no other river in the United States comparable 
with the Ohio-Mississippi, in respect either to its length or to its 
importance to a dozen states and two territories. It was entirely 
natural, therefore, that the first federal act appropriating funds 
for river improvement should apply to this mighty river sys- 
tem, so essential to the prosperity of all the western states. 

The first important bill on this subject — an appropriation 
of $75,000 devoted principally to experiments in improving the 
navigation of the Ohio — was introduced in the first session of 
the Kighteenth Congress. It passed the House without encount- 
ering opposition on the score of constitutionality, the new states 
being almost solidly aligned in its support.”* In the Senate, how- 
ever, progress was less easy. The constitutionality of the bill 
was denied by Chandler and Holmes of Maine, Taylor of Vir- 
ginia, and Macon of North Carolina.” The support of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley states was essential to the success of the bill on 
the third reading, when it encountered a full array of twenty 
opponents, in a heavily attended session, and came through with 
but a slight majority.*” The fourth section of the act (signed 
May 24, 1824) instructed the President to report on its execu- 
tion in order that Congress might ‘‘be enabled to adopt such 
further measures as may from time to time be necessary 
.”’—an indication that subsequent action was antici- 
pated.** 

24 Representative Henry, Kentucky, May 5, 1824, Annals, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., 2579. 
25 Total vote of House, 155-60; vote of Mississippi Valley, 41-2; vote of East, 
114.58. Ibid., 2596. 

26 Ibid., 764. 

27 Total vote of Senate, 25-20; vote of Mississippi Valley, 16-1; vote of East, 
9-19. Ibid., 765. 

28 Ibid., 3227. 
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The next step was taken in 1827 when the sum of $30,000 was 
appropriated to continue the work started by the act of 1824. 
The bill met the usual resistance from the strict constructionists. 
but passed both houses without serious diffieulty.2* An item jn 
the rivers and harbors bill of 1828 granted an additional $50,000 
— the largest item in the list of appropriations and a recogni 
tion of the fact that the Ohio-Mississippi traffic route was the 
parent of the river improvement policy.” 

From the preceding paragraphs it is clear that there were six 
classes of appropriations which Congress might, by one con- 
stitutional sanction or another, make for the benefit of the Mis 
sissippi Valley which did not apply to the old states of the 
Union. In all, between 1815 and 1829, forty appropriations 
gained their constitutional authority from conditions peculiar 
to the West. The result, expressed in tabular form is as follows: 


Purpose of the grant Number of Total amount 
appropriations appropriated 
1. For territorial roads 18 $219,465 


2. For roads within states authorized 


by Indian treaties 2 land 
3. For roads within states over land to 

which Indian title had not been 

extinguished 6 $57,920 
4. For roads and canals traversing the 

publie lands 6 land 
5. For improving the navigation of the 

Ohio and Mississippi rivers 3 $155,000 
6. For the National Road, authorized by the 

two pereent contracts 5 $616,000 


$1,048,385 
Approximately 4,000,000 

acres of public lands. 
Considered as a whole, these items constituted a formidable 
mass of precedents in favor of the right of the federal govern 
ment to assist the new states in solving their transportation 
problems. By 1828 there were but few projects for which grants 


29 Debates, 19 Cong., 2 Sess., 497-98, Appendix, xxii. 
80 Ibid., 20 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendiz, xxiv. 
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f land or money might not be solicited on the strength of one 
of the preeedents established after 1815. Moreover, each of 
these forty grants made for the benefit of the new states had 
implications that extended to the larger problem of the right 
of Congress to undertake a comprehensive system of roads and 
canals within the states. 

Practically, there was little difference between federal con. 
struction of a road in a territory and in the border region of 
anew state. The physical conditions of the two areas were iden- 
tical. If a road might be built by congressional order from the 
Louisiana border to the Missouri border, it seemed to the west- 
ern mind illogical to stop it in the wilderness when it might be 
continued to the nearest towns within the limits of the states. 
For this reason, when territorial road bills were before Con- 
gress, frequent attempts were made to locate the termini of the 
roads within state boundaries. An example of this occurred in 
1827, when a bill was introduced for constructing a road from 
Fort Smith to Natchitoches. Naturally the project was opposed 
by strict constructionists. The vote of the western senators 
indicates that four out of five of them did not discriminate be- 
tween the territorial status of the land on the northern side of 
of the lower border of Arkansas Territory and that of the land 
adjacent in Louisiana. 

Furthermore, it was a rather anomalous condition which al- 
lowed Congress to build a road in a region one year when in- 
cluded within a territory, and which denied the same right a 
vear later, when the same region had become part of a state. 
™ It is said we have now an absolute right to apply the 
funds for making a road through Alabama Territory; can it 
then be contended that, when it becomes a state, this right to 
apply our funds will cease. ?”?*? Thus argued Repre- 
sentative Tucker of Virginia in 1818. John Randolph expressed 
the logie of the situation effectively when he said that he could 
not ‘‘very well see the difference . . . of pouring out the 
money of the Treasury upon these projects, whether within the 
body of a state, or within the body of a Territory. He thanked 


1 Ibid., 18 Cong., 2 Sess., 174. 
2 Annals, 15 Cong., 1 Sess., 1338. 
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God he was not so much of a political metaphysician as to think 
such nice distinctions of an importance.’’ Continuing in the 
same vein, he declared that ‘‘he did not see the difference }y 
tween Congress putting their hand into his pocket, for the pur. 
pose of cutting a canal in the state of Alabama, which was 
territory yesterday; or in the territory of Florida, which wil] 
be a state tomorrow.”’ * 

The exercise of the right on the part of the federal govern 
ment of constructing roads upon lands within states to which 
the Indian title was not extinquished involved the same sort of 
anomaly inherent in the right respecting the territories. It 
seemed illogical to Westerners that Congress might not con 
struct a road through one unsettled part of a state when it 
might do so through another. The need of roads between 
frontier towns was too great to promote respect for technicality 
that prevented the federal government from constructing an 
important road merely because it crossed an imaginary line sup- 
posed to designate the lands not yet ceded to the United States 
by the local Indian tribes. 

The argument for an extension of the principle upon which 
the land grants to the new states rested was implied in a speech 
by Senator Smith of Maryland. ‘‘What difference was there,”’ 
he asked, ‘‘between giving lands and giving money from the 
Treasury? Congress, it was true, would not venture now to 
take money from the Treasury to give to the state of Indiana 
for the construction of a canal. He was against this donation 

because . . . this plan of giving to the States was 
fast gaining ground; and thus a measure which he thought un 
constitutional was wearing itself into constitutionality by fre 
quent repitition.’’ ** 

Although the appropriations for the Cumberland Road were 
based upon the five-percent clauses, the money was actually 
taken from the funds of the United States. The two-percent 
fund was exhausted about eight times by the grants that had 
been made to extend the road as far as the Ohio River. When 
the appropriation of 1826 was before the House, Representa- 


33 Debates, 19 Cong., 1 Sess., 90, 91, 101. 
34 Ibid., 19 Cong., 2 Sess., 313-14. 
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Seecher of Ohio moved that the money be taken outright 
from the treasury, without pledging the two-percent fund for 
n eventual reimbursement of the Government.** Representa- 
tive James Buchanan insisted that it was preposterous and de- 
ceitful to assume that the bill in reality was based upon the 
agreements with the new states.*° There was, indeed, a tinge of 
the ludicrous in appropriating $606,000 (the total of the four 
appropriations made between 1825 and 1828) for a road from 
the Ohio River to Zanesville, on the theory that Congress was 
constructing a road leading to the borders of Illinois, Indiana, 
and Missouri — especially as the fund for carrying the road 
even as far as the eastern border of Indiana was already many 
times exhausted. The practical operation of the first five 
acts for the extension of the road served to draw upon the com- 
mon funds of the Government for improving the transportation 
facilities of a single state. The claim that Congress was merely 
performing its contract with the new states was pretty much 
of a sham. 

The funds which have been granted for river improvement 
since 1824 are sufficient evidence of the importance of the early 
western demand for improving the navigation of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi. 


II 


The influence of the Mississippi Valley on the construction of 
the Constitution was not confined to the enactment of laws ap- 
plicable solely to the territories or to the new states. The 
larger aspect of the problem centered in the contention that 
Congress was authorized to construct a comprehensive system 
of roads and canals covering the entire country. The liberal 
constructionists deduced the authority for federal action from 
clauses in the Constitution which vested Congress with the right 
to provide for the general welfare and from the specific powers 
for regulating commerce among the states, establishing post 
roads, and declaring war. The strict constructionists denied 


This motion, however, was defeated by such a heavy majority that the yeas 
ind nays were not recorded. IJbid., 18 Cong., 2 Sess., 199. 
‘ Ibid., 206-207. 
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that such authority was necessary or proper to the execut 
of any of the enumerated powers. 

The Fouteenth,” Fifteenth,** and Sixteenth Congresses, 1‘ 
21, were hampered in dealing with the subject of internal 
provements by the constitutional scruples of Presidents Mad 
son and Monroe, expressed by the former in his veto of ( 
houn’s famous bonus bill in 1817, and by the latter in his an 
message to Congress in December of the same year. Cons 
quently, no bill of general scope became law during these ses 
sions. The change in Monroe’s position, which brought him + 
accept the principle that Congress might appropriate mone: 
the construction of roads and canals within states, was of su 
importance to later developments that a review of the steps 
volved in his reversal of opinion is necessary at this point. 

The bill which wrung from Monroe this concession to loos 
construction was the one providing that toll houses, ete., 
erected on the Cumberland Road for the collection of tolls to by 
used for the upkeep of the road. Its constitutional implicatio. 
were, as stated by Monroe in his veto message: * 

A power to establish turnpikes, with gates and tolls, and to enfor 
the collection of tolls by penalties, implies a power to adopt a com 
system of internal improvements. A right to impose duties to be 

87 The leading measure of the second session of the Fourteenth Congress 
that incorporating Calhoun’s plan for using the bonus from the charter, a: 
Government’s share of the dividends of the United States Band for feder: 
struction of roads and canals. After the bill had passed the House by a 
margin, it was amended in the Senate so as to secure a distribution of th« 
among the states in proportion to population. President Madison vetoed it 
grounds of constitutionality. It was not passed over his veto. Annals, 14 | 
2 Sess., 934,191. 

88 The House, in March, 1818, debated a series of resolutions on the constitut 
ality of internal improvements: one resolution to the effect that Congress 
power to construct post roads and military roads; one to the effect that Cong 
might construct roads and canals when necessary for commerce between states; 


one declaring that Congress was authorized to construct canals for military 
poses. Although the vote of the five Mississippi Valey states which participat: 


the decisions was neither solidly unified nor indispensable for committing the | 
to broad construction on any of the points raised by the resolutions, the ballotg 
nevertheless indicated a higher degree of friendliness in the West towards 
exercise of federal power than that which characterized the states east of 
Alleghenies. Annals, 15 Cong., 1 Sess., 1375-89. 


39 James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Washing! 
1895-99), II, 142-43. 
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persons passing a certain road . . . involves the right to take 
nd from the proprietor on a valuation and to pass laws for the 
tection of the road from injuries, and if it exists as to one road, it 
sists as to). . . @$8 Many roads as Congress may think proper to 
lish. A right to legislate for one of these purposes is a right to 
cislate for the others. It is a complete right of jurisdiction and sov- 
enty for all the purposes of internal improvement. 
[he bill was suppressed during the Sixteenth Congress, but a 
|-formed plan to procure its passage marked the opening of 
the Seventeenth Congress in December, 1821. In the House, the 
trength of the Mississippi Valley at the time of the final vote 
was sufficient to break the deadlock resulting from the conflicting 


/ 


pinions of representatives of the old states.*” Votes on other 
propositions indicated that the Mississippi Valley was united 

favor of the right of the United States to retain title to,’ and 
to appropriate money for, the repair * of the road. In every 
case, proportionately, the West was far more emphatic in sup- 
port of the federal power than were the eastern states. The 
senate accepted the bill,** but in spite of large initial majorities 

ither house could muster the two-thirds vote requisite for 
passing it over the President’s veto. 

On the same day that Monroe sent his veto message to Con 
cress he forwarded also an elaborate statement of the whole 
constitutional problem that had been raised. In this exposition 
he argued that Congress was empowered to appropriate money 
without limit for the constructing of roads and canals within 
states, although, according to his new view, it could not direct 
the work. The strict constructionists witnessed this surrender 
with dismay. Representative Alexander of Virginia voiced their 
fears, saying that ‘‘if any greater latitude were to be claimed 

‘0 Total vote of House, 87-68; vote of Mississippi Valley, 23-2, vote of East, 


64-66. Annals, 17 Cong., 1 Sess., 1734. 

41 Vote on the Taylor amendment authorizing the President to cede to Maryland, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania all right and title of the United States in the Cumber- 
land road; total vote of House, 50-103; vote of Mississippi Valley, 2-20; vote of 
East, 48-83. Ibid., 1691. 

*2 Vote in Committee of the Whole on amendment appropriating $9,000 for the 
initial work of erecting toll houses, ete.: Total vote of House, 84-71; vote of Miss 
ssippi Valley, 20-2; vote of East, 64-69. IJbid., 1691-92. 


? 


43 Total vote of Senate, 29-7; vote of Mississippi Valley, 14-3; vote of East, 
o-4. Ibid., 444, 
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or desired by the friends of power’’ he was ‘‘at loss to conceive 
where it could be more completely and satisfactorily sought for” 
than in Monroe’s new position.** 

Twenty years after this incident, when Benton spoke of Moy 
roe’s yielding to the ‘‘temper of the times’’ he no doubt had jy 
mind, in part at least, the pressure from the Mississippi Valley 
which was being exerted on the Government in behalf of internal 
improvements. It has been noted that the vote of the westen 
delegation in the House was necessary to the passage of the act. 
An analysis of the western vote reveals that Clay’s supporters 
were united in upholding at all points the principle of fed 
eral power. With these facts in view, the testimony which Van 
Buren offers * in respect to the history of this bill merits serious 
consideration. 


I have always thought that political rivalry was not without 
influence in producing a result so remarkable and so much to be depre 
eated. . . . To compel Mr. Monroe, with the sanction of his Cabi- 
net, not less than three of whose members were contestants . . . for 
the Presidency, to apply the general principle to which he had volun 
teered an avowal at the preceding session, of his continued adherence 
to the pet public work of the West, or, by omitting to do so, to admit 
its unsoundness, was a temptation too strong for a man like Mr. Clay 
to resist. . . . I am confident that Mr. Monroe and the principle 
members of the cabinet so understood the movement. In resisting it 
Messrs. Adams, Crawford, and Calhoun acted as a unit, for although 
in regard to their political aspirations each engineered for himself, the) 
were equally opposed to Mr. Clay’s pretensions. . . . The move- 
ment was met . . . by an act of a strong stamp, the extent and 
bearing of which Mr. Clay can hardly have foreseen. The veto was 
promptly interposed, and so far the Administration was successful. 
but by the accompanying Presidential manifesto, Mr. Monroe, changing 
the opinions of his whole previous life, exposed the national treasury 
to appropriations to any extent for the construction of roads and canals 
and internal improvements of every description. 


The increase in the population in the Mississippi Valley fo! 
lowing the war was first officially recorded in the census of 182". 
The first Congress to convene after the reapportionment of seats 


44 Ibid., 17 Cong., 2 Sess., 1046. 
45 The Autobiography of Martin Van Buren, edited by John C. Fitzpatrick (Wasi- 
ington, 1920), 305-307. 
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sioned by the census was the Eighteenth, in December, 1823. 


. western delegation in the House was enlarged by additions 
follows: 
Seventeenth Eighteenth 
Congress Congress 
6 14 
12 Increase of 1823 
9 over 1821, 
O38 % 
Total percent of 
House member 


ship in 1823, 22 





28 47 





In 1823, therefore, the Mississippi Valley, for the first time, mar- 
illed its full strength on the floor of Congress. 

r ‘From the Eighteenth Congress,’’ declared Representative 
Holeombe of New Jersey, January 13, 1824,*° ‘‘much is expected 

relation to internal improvement. It represents a new era 
in our polities. It represents millions of freemen, who, for the 
first time have exercised their rights and realized their political 
existence upon this floor; and who, from peculiarity of their 
situation (being principally the inhabitants of frontier states) 

ist necessarily feel the deepest interest in the consummation 





\ 

of a system, one of the first objects of which is to obviate the in- 
i conveniences of location and draw the extremities of the Union 
$ together within the immediate neighborhood of our great out- 


lets and markets.’’ 
The measure which leaders of the internal improvement forces 
agreed on for this session was a bill authorizing surveys of na- 
tional roads and canals and appropriating money therefor. A 
mg debate ensued in the House which turned almost solely 
upon the constitutionality of the appropriation. Clay led off 
with a long speech in which he denied the validity of Monroe’s 
S new position, and defended the bill on the principle of broad 
construction of the powers of Congress to establish post roads, 


** Annals, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., 1021. 
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to regulate commerce among states, and to wage war. The meas 
sure drafted was certainly in consonance with Clay’s vi 
for it authorized the survey of routes for postal, military, and 
commercial roads and canals. A group of strict constructi 
ists, including Wood of New York, Foot of Connecticut, Mallory 
of Vermont, Randolph, Archer, Stevenson, P. P. Barbour. 
Tucker, Rives, and Smythe of Virginia, attacked the princi 
of the bill, maintaining that it meant a subversion of the (o) 
stitution and an immeasurable advance toward federal eonso)i 
dation. ‘*The power which many gentlemen have claimed,” 
warned Representative Foot, ‘‘and which some have declared 
‘they will not surrender’ transcends the power claimed }y) 
majority of the Congress during the dark days of ’98-’99; and 
involves the right of the extension of the power of Congress, 
even to the omnipotence of a British Parliament.’’ 

Five members from the Mississippi Valley spoke in behalt o! 
the bill. Clay proclaimed that a new world had ‘‘come into being 
since the Constitution was adopted’’ and asked if the ‘‘limited 
necessities’’ of parts of the old states ‘‘were forever to rema 
the rule of its interpretation.’’** Buckner of Kentucky denied 
that the passage of the bill would mean a usurpation of power.’ 
Edward Livingston of Louisiana, in an elaborate argument, 
urged a common-sense view of the Constitution, and discredited 
arguments drawn from the Federalist and the Convention « 
bates. ‘‘The instrument,’’ he said, ‘‘was made by the people, 
and for their use; the popular, not the learned signification o! 
the term ‘regulate commerce’ must therefore be sought.’’ (az 
lay of Ohio warned *' against the dangers of strict construction 
and the effect which its application would have in cramping tlie 
activities of the federal government. Reynolds of Tennessee 
complained * that the ‘‘refinements’’ of the opposition were 
beyond his comprehension, particularly, he said, ‘‘when I look 
at the . . . end we ought to have in view.’’ On the third 


47 Ibid., 1464. 
48 Jbid., 1035. 
49 Tbid., 1361. 
50 Tbid., 1443-44. 
51 Ibid., 1420. 
52 Tbid., 1392. 
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¢ in the House the vote stood:** Total vote, 114-82: vote 

Mississippi Valley, 43-1; vote of East, 71-81. 

In the Senate, as in the House, the weight of the Mississippi 
Valley was necessary to overcoming the opposition of the old 
states to the break with the past which the surveys entailed.” 
Whenever the Westerners in either house spoke in debate on 
the issue, they pled for an expanded construction of the Con 
stitution. Among the sixty-five senators and representatives 
from the new states, only three, Cocke of Tennessee in the 
House, and Edwards of Illinois and King of Alabama in the 
Senate voted on the deciding divisions with the strict construe 
tionists. 

The suecess of the Survey Bill led to repeated efforts in sub 
sequent sessions for continuing the appropriation. A grant 
f $28,567 was included in the military-appropriation bill of 
1825. In the Senate, on a motion to strike out this item, Sen- 
ators Cobb, Chandler, Macon, and Holmes spoke against the 


0 


grant, the latter grounding his opposition on the assumption 
that ‘‘the money that was gathered in the East, would be ex 
pended in the West, and the southern states would get noth 


ng.’’ The clause was defended by R. M. Johnson, Benton, 
J. S. Johnston and Talbot. But for the strength of the new 
states, the motion for striking out the appropriation would have 
been earried.*© The House accepted the item without a div 
ision. 

Mach of the two appropriations of the first and second ses- 
sions of the Nineteenth Congress, for $50,000 °' and $30,000" 


Ibid., 1041. 

‘Total vote of Senate, 24-18; vote of Mississippi Valley, 16-2; vote of East, 
8-16. Ibid., 570-71. 

Debates, 18 Cong., 2 Sess., 549-55. 

Total vote of Senate, 19-21; vote of Mississippi Valley, 2-14; vote of East, 
17-7, Ibid., 558. 
The Senate voted as follows on a motion to strike out the grant of $50,000 
rporated within the military appropriation act of 1826: Total vote, 13-19; vote 
f Mississippi Valley, 2-11; vote of East, 11-8. The House offered no formal re 
sistance. Debates, 19 Cong., 1 Sess., 364-65. 

‘The vote in the House on the acceptance of this appropriation yielded this 
result: Total vote, 101-67; vote of Mississippi Valley, 36-7; vote of East, 65-60. 
Debates, 18 Cong., 2 Sess., 1332. In the Senate, the West saved the day by throw 
ing its weight in favor of the grant: Total vote, 26-19; vote of Mississippi Valley, 
14-3; vote of East, 12-16. Jbid., 491. 
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respectively, required the influence of the Mississippi V; 
for its acceptance. The final appropriation of the period vu 
consideration was that included in the general internal improy 
ment bill of 1828. The votes on the grant of $30,000 were gj 
lar to those which have been recorded above.’ The approp: 
tions authorized between 1824 and 1828, six items iy 
amounted to $168,000. Whenever a division was required, 
result revealed that the Mississippi Valley was united in su 
port of the policy on trial and that its vote was indispens 
to obtaining the particular grant in question. 

The first bill applying to the improvement of river na 
tion has been considered. The three laws on the general sul 
of rivers and harbors which were enacted in 1826, in 1827, a 


in 1828, did not occasion divisions, and so the part played 
the new states in securing their adoption cannot be determin 
from the Debates. The share of the grants to be expended o1 
rivers in the Mississippi Valley, however, was considerabh|; 
The influence of the new states in this connection is indicat 
indirectly by the fact that nearly two-fifths of the appropri 
tions was directed to improvements for their benefit. 

The principle of loose construction as applied to transport 
tion problems obtained by the general internal improvem 
act of 1828 as full a recognition in Congress as it was ever des 
tined to receive. This measure lumped together under 
head thirteen different appropriations — one for the extensio 
of the Cumberland Road, eight for improving rivers, crecks, 
and harbors in various parts of the country, two for territorial! 
roads, and one for survey of roads and canals within states. 
All of these grants were based on principles which had bee 
established before 1829. The significance of the law consisted 
in the fact that it was the first attempt at a comprehensiv 


59 Ibid., 20 Cong., 1 Sess., 1801-11, 608. 








60 Total Appropriation For West For |} 
Act of 1826 $ 100,600 $ 35,200 $ 65 
Act of 1827 82,175 22,177 59,998 
Act of 1828 312,313 136,500 176,81 

495,088 193,877 - 


Ibid., 19 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, xxv, xxvi; 19 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, Xv 
Cong., 1 Sess., Appendiz, xxiv. 
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uping of internal improvement projects for the purpose of 


ture systematic action on the part of the federal government. 

Its importance to the Mississippi Valley is indicated by the fact 
at of the $295,000 appropriated, $217,000 were to be used for 
ects beneficial to western interests and conducive to the de- 
opment of the new states.” 


It appears from the foregoing review of internal improve 
legislation that the influence of the Mississippi Valley 

is exerted as readily to secure the application of the principles 
loose construction for the passage of general measures as 
to enact laws peculiarly favorable to the West which did not 
ecessitate extensive departures from strict construction. Dur 
ng the fourteen years after the close of the war, Congress al- 
most completely reversed its constitutional position on the 
transportation issue. The period witnessed a series of appro- 
priations which may be summarized in tabular form as follows: 











Grants authorized Grants authorized Total 
on principles pecul- on general princi- 
iar to West ples 
Number of acts and 
appropriations 40 77 117 
Money 
appropriated $1,048,385 $1,018,972 $2,067 357 
Approximately 4,000,000 
Land granted 4,000,000 acres none acres 
Authorization for $250,000 
: 5 " $250,000 
purchase of stock 11,500 shares at . 
. none é 11,500 
in private price to be de- 
. ° shares 
companies termined later 
In 1828, sixty-nine surveys of roads and canals had officially 


been undertaken by the Government. In addition to these, 
Senator Smith of South Carolina reported that ‘‘he had col- 
lected from the documents recently laid on the tables of mem- 
bers, thirty-eight other reports for private turnpike companies, 
for canals, for harbors, for break-waters, for piers, for sea- 


61 Ibid., 20 Cong., 1 Sess., xvii, xviii. 
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walls, for artificial harbors, for removing obstructions 
creeks, for charitable institutions, for colleges, for schools, and 
for the public bounty to as many private citizens of the West 
as chose to ask for it.’’ 

Lack of space precludes listing the names of representatives 
and senators as they voted on the various bills, but if such d 
tailed information could be included it would show that among 
the seventy-four Westerners who sat in the House between 1823 
and 1829, only one, James K. Polk of Tennessee, and among tly 
twenty-nine senators, only one, Hugh White, also of Tennessee, 
held to strict construction throughout the entire period. Bu 
by 1829 a division was discernible in the ranks of the Western 
ers. The supporters of Adams and the Jackson men both de 
clared for internal improvements, but the latter, and especially 
those from Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky, and Missouri, were 
beginning to insist that federal appropriations be devoted to 
projects of national consequence. This position, of course, 
could be defended only by loose construction of the Constitu 
tion. 

The apparent triumph of the nationalistic forces provoked in 
the South a spirited resistance, and especially in Georgia, Vir 
ginia, and South Carolina. The General Assembly of the state 
last named, in its famous resolutions of December, 1827, argued 
thus the case against internal improvements: ‘‘If the United 
States government can construct one road or canal within the 
body of a State, it may construct a thousand; and thus draw 
within the vortex of its influence what properly belongs to tli 
States. If Congress can expend one thousand dollars to pu 
poses not enumerated in the Constitution, it may expend an 
hundred millions; and in this way, so increase its patronage 

as to leave little or nothing for the subordinate authori 
ties to do.’’ 

The resolutions were sent by the General Assembly to the 
other states for replies. Not all of these are accessible to the 
writer of this paper, but the attitude of the Mississippi Valley 
states may be gleaned from several sources. The representa- 


62 Tbid., 635. 
63 Senate Document No. 29, 20 Cong. 1 Sess., p 17. 
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tives of Louisiana, Illinois, and Missouri in Congress were con 
sistent, unbending supporters of internal improvements. After 
Jackson had voted for the Survey Bill in 1824, Tennessee reg- 

arly sent a delegation to Congress which voted almost as a 
init for projects of national importance. The representatives 

Mississippi never denied the principle that Congress might 
appropriate money for the construction of a road or canal, and 
did not deny it in 1828. The Kentucky Senate replied to South 
Carolina ‘‘without hesitation or doubt’’ that Congress did 
possess the power, if exercised with the consent of the states 
involved.“* The General Assembly of Ohio expressed ‘‘its most 
solemn dissent’’ from the views of South Carolina.” On Jan- 
uary 15, 1828 the Alabama legislature petitioned Congress for 
a land grant and expressed itself on the subject thus: ‘‘ Feeling 
a laudable wish to participate in the great efforts of internal 
improvement, that so eminently distinguish the present age, 
your memorialists, finding the means of the State inadequate 
to the objects, look with confidence to the General government 
for assistance, in some shape . . .’’® The General Assem- 
bly of Indiana on January 24, 1828 instructed its senators ‘‘to 
give their united aid and cooperation with those of our sister 
states who encourage a national system . . . of internal 
improvements. ’’ ° 

‘‘In less than thirty years from its adoption,’’ lamented Sen- 
ator Smith of South Carolina in April, 1828, ‘‘the Constitution 
has been thrown aside as rubbish, as not understood, or if under- 
stood at all, not by any two politicians in the same way. Gentle- 
men are weary of the Constitution. . . . Economy is now 
parsimony, and a regard for the Constitution is a want of pa- 
triotism.’’** To criticism such as this Senator Hendricks had 
replied in 1826, ‘‘The solicitude of the western States on the 
subject of internal improvement is often spoken of on this 
floor as a matter of deep regret. This solicitude must, never- 


“4 Journal of Kentucky Senate, 1827-28, 328-30. 

** Senate Document No. 123, 20 Cong., 1 Sess., p 5. 
6 Ibid., No. 82, p 2. 

7 Ibid., No. 113, p 3. 

* Debates, 20 Cong., 1 Sess., 634-46, 

69 Ibid., 19 Cong., 1 Sess., 596. 
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theless, continue. It cannot be otherwise. . . . Do you 
that on the subject of roads and canals we are underm 
the Constitution? We reply — give us the soil of our com 
and we will be as other states.’’ 

This request from Senator Hendricks repeated in diffe: 
form an appeal made by Clay in the House as early as 181s 
si Am I, who come from the interior . .. t 
told that the Constitution was made for the Atlantic marg 
the country only; that, in regard to the great power of regulat 
internal commerce, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and indeed, 
all parts of the interior are to be wholly denied the benefit of it 
‘*T ever have, [voted] and ever will vote for a reasonable appr 
priation,’’ declared Richard M. Johnson in 1820," ‘whether it 
is intended to improve the rivers of Maine or Georgia, or t 
fill up valleys or level mountains, or to remove natural and art 
ficial obstructions in our navigable rivers or to unite them } 
vanals.’’ 

Senator Talbot of Kentucky in 1823 expressed the view that 
the proper mode of interpreting the Constitution was that o! 
referring disputed points to practical legislators for settlement, 
‘‘and not to the recluse and retired scholar, issuing from his 
closet, covered with the dust and cobwebs of his study,’’ 
Speaking for Ohio, Senator Ruggles proclaimed in 1825 that th 
constitutional issue respecting internal improvements had been 
disposed of, and that the only question remaining was ‘‘how 
“an we best improve the condition of the country by a wise ap 
plication of its resources."* ‘‘The power to improve the cow 
try,’’ maintained Senator Reed of Mississippi, ‘‘could not well 
be deemed unconstitutional;’’** and Senator Noble of Indiana 
seconded his views on the same day, asserting that ‘‘internal! 
improvement was an object that ought at all times to be pro 
moted, when it could be done without being burthensome to the 
people.’’** Governor James B. Ray of Indiana declared to tli 


70 Annals, 15 Cong., 1 Sess., 1175-76. 
71 Ibid., 16 Cong., 1 Sess., 441. 

72 Ibid., 17 Cong., 2 Sess., 86-87. 

73 Debates, 18 Cong., 2 Sess., 661. 

74 Ibid., 19 Cong., 1 Sess., 719. 

75 Ibid., 714. 
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neral Assembly of that state in 1827 that no other power 
ild be found in the Constitution which would authorize legis 
tion beneficial to the Mississippi Valley, and argued that ‘‘to 
e up this power is to break the staff into pieces which 
pports us.’’ * 
The views of the Westerners above mentioned, and those of 
res of others in responsible places, were baldly and frankly 
immed up by Representative Vance of Ohio in 1827." ‘‘Sir,’’ 
asked, ‘* what is the situation of at least seven of the Western 
States, if they are to be bound by what a certain class of politi- 
ans . . . Would class a legitimate construction of the Con- 
stitution? I mean Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. With the exception of the latter, 
hich may have a lighthouse or two on the lake, there is not one 
biect within the limits of those States, that would receive one 
' dollar, if the power of constructing roads and canals is denied 
to the General Government; and sir, talk as we may about ex 
panded and liberal views . . . there is much in the locality 
members. . . . If this fatal and limited construction of 
e Constitution is to be the settled policy of this country, it will 
require but little arithmetic to demonstrate the fate of every 
State I have enumerated, ten years after they shall have reached 
their maximum in population. . . . The system of disburse- 
ments that now exists, must and will bankrupt the whole valley 
of the Mississippi.’’ 





Indiana Senate Journal, 1827-28, 18. 


7 Debates, 19 Cong., 2 Sess., 1224-25; 1227-28. 











MAJOR LAWRENCE TALIAFERRO, INDIAN AGEN’ 
By Wittovcusy M. Bascock Jr. 


A discussion of Indian affairs in the Minnesota region f: 
1820 to 1840 must deal with two great problems: first, the age 
Sioux-Chippewa feud, probably arising out of the terrific pres 
sure exerted upon the Atlantic coastal tribes by the westward n 
gration of the whites; and second, the peaceful penetratior 
the wilderness by the white traders, who with the soldie1 
formed the advance guard of civilization on the frontier. The 
handling and control of these discordant and hostile elemer 
was the problem of Major Lawrence Taliaferro of Virgi: 
late lieutenant in the United States army. For twenty vears 
he labored, years of hard work, discouragement, and loneliness, 
while his enemies railed against him, and the agents of the fu 
companies used every effort to cireumvent the laws and regula 
tions enforced by him at St. Peters. Finally his resignatio1 
was handed in to the authorities and this agency became, like s 
many others, the football of polities. 

Throughout this paper the word ‘‘ Minnesota’’ is used mere}: 





as a geographical expression to designate the area which late: 
was incorporated in the State, for there was no Minnesota as 
such in the years between 1819 and 1840. All or part of what is 





now Minnesota was included at different times in the Northwest 
Territory and the territories of Louisiana, Missouri, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. The Mississippi River 
divides the state into two parts, and the two sections were acquired 
at different periods. ‘‘Minnesota East,’’ as Dr. Folwell calls it, 
the area east of the Mississippi, was a part of the land obtained 
from Great Britain by the Treaty of 1783." ‘‘ Minnesota West”’ 
was included in the Louisiana Purchase of 1803, and it was in 
furtherance of President Jefferson’s plans for the exploration 
of this vast region that Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike left 5! 


1 William Watts Folwell, A History of Minnesota (St. Paul, 1921), I, 88, 231-6 
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iis by keel boat on August 9, 1805. His instructions from 
eneral Wilkinson were to ascend the Mississippi to its 
adwaters, investigate the possibilities for fur trading loca 
us, and select strategic sites for military posts. Among the 
nlaces specifically mentioned for such forts was the mouth of 
St. Pierre or St. Peters River, now known as the Minnesota. 
Clearly the government saw the need for effective military con 
trol of the Northwest. 

When the expedition reached the confluence of the Minnesota 
ind Mississippi rivers Pike called the neighboring Sioux chiefs 
nto council on what is still known as Pike’s Island, outlined the 
wishes of the government, and on September 23, 1805 bought 
from them two tracts of land for army purposes, the first at 
the mouth of the St. Croix and the second at the mouth of the 
Minnesota River. He intimated to the Indians that the govern- 
ment was contemplating the establishment of a trading post or 
factory like those in operation at Detroit, Fort Wayne, and 
elsewhere, as well as a military post. The consideration to be 
paid for these tracts was not stated at the time, but the Senate 
later filled in the blank with the sum of $2,000, payable in goods. 
Pike was liberal with his presents, distributing some sixty gal- 
lons of liquor to the Indians, who were apparently satisfied as to 
the arrangements made. The British traders had thus far given 
little heed to the matter of the boundary between Canada and the 
United States, and they had numerous posts in full operation 
on the upper Mississippi. Accordingly, Pike and his men con- 
tinued on up the river, spent the winter in asserting American 
authority in that region, and then returned to St. Louis. The 
agreement with the Indians for the sale of the two tracts of 
land was sent to the Senate March 29, 1808, and, after the in 
sertion of the consideration, $2,000, payable either in money or 
in goods, was unanimously ratified on April 16, but for some 
reason it was never proclaimed.’ 


2See documents in American State Papers, Miscellaneous (Washington, 1834), I, 
4-56, 390, 719, 942; Elliot Coues (ed.) The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike to the Headwaters of the Mississippi River through Louisiana Territory, and in 
Vew Spain during the Years 1805-6-7 (New York, 1895), I, 74 ff., 226-40; American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs (Washington, 1832), I, 753, 755; Journal of the Ex 


ecutive Proceedings of the Senate of the United States of America (Washington, 
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The government of the United States had been correct 
estimate of the attitude of the traders in Minnesota. 
necessity for exerting direct pressure upon them, as the \\ 
1812 plainly demonstrated. Robert Dickson, Joseph Rey 
and the other fur traders, almost to a man, supported B; 
interests in the Northwest, and a number of them held « 
sions in the British Indian Department. Their influence br: 
the Sioux of Minnesota against the American post at Mac! 
in 1812 and Prairie du Chien two years later. Bitter y 
disappointment of the Indians when the English gover 
agreed to the terms of the treaty of Ghent, and left then 
nothing but the empty promises of the traders to pay the: 
the blood they had shed. The agents of the American go 
ment, on the other hand, had simply asked that the India: 
main neutral during the struggle, and this policy prob 


played its part in bringing about their acceptance of th 


ereignty of the United States in a series of treaties during 
and 1816.* 

On September 20, 1815 General William Clark, Superint 
ent of Indian Affairs at St. Louis, and one of the treaty 
missioners, sent to the War Department detailed statements | 
ering the whole Indian situation in the territory west ot! 
Michigan, and advocated the appointment of a number o! 
ditional agents, sub-agents, and interpreters. One of th: 


1828), II, 76, 80. In 1819, however, the government apparently regarded 
treaty as in force, despite the fact that it had never been promulgated, 
orders to Forsyth to make the payment seem like an afterthought. Not! 
done about the tract secured at the mouth of the St. Croix. 

8 State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 829, II, 360; Taliaferro Journal (Ms 
7 and August 21, 1821; John C. Luttig, Journal of a Fur-trading Expedition 
Upper Missouri 1812-1813, edited by Stella M. Drumm (St. Louis, 1920), 12 
consin Historical Collections, XX, 166; Folwell, Minnesota, I, 100. 

Ten volumes of manuscript journals kept by Major Lawrence Taliaferro, 
nearly the whole of his term of service as Indian agent at the St. Peters Ag 
two volumes of letter books extending from 1820 to 1829 and from 1836 t 


inclusive, some 365 letters, an Order Book while at Sackett’s Harbor during t 


War of 1812, and a few miscellaneous papers are included in the Taliafer 

lection in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. The content 
invaluable for a study of conditions in the Northwest from 1820 to 1840. | 
ences will be made to this manuscript material as coming from Taliaferro | 
Book A or B, from the journals under given dates, and from the loose lett 


in the Taliaferro Papers. 
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ts was to have charge of the Sioux of the St. Peters and 
-sissippi rivers, at that date under the general charge of 
wlas Boilvin, agent for the Mississippi tribes above the 
is River, and resident at Prairie du Chien. No action was 

1» on the recommendation at this time.‘ 
Attempts were made, however, to bolster up the commercial 
ranch of the Indian Department by the establishment of new 
ernment factories for fur trading operations, at Prairie du 
Chien, Green Bay, and elsewhere. The factory system had been 
iugurated as early as 1796, largely as a means of drawing 
Indians away from the British traders and attaching them 
the American government. It was believed that these gov- 


ment faetories, selling honest goods at reasonable prices, 
ould foree out the private traders and win the confidence of 
ie savages. Sales, however, were made on a cash basis, whereas 
- entire Indian trading system as conducted by the French 
d British had been founded on credit, and the government 
sts steadily lost ground. After the War of 1812 the Astor 
terests fiercely attacked the system, and succeeded in destroy- 
y it in 1822. The posts at Green Bay and Chicago, in partic- 
ilar, had been losing enterprises, and in July, 1821, only eight 
nonths before the end, Thomas L. McKenney, Superintendent 
Indian Trade, recommended their closing to Secretary of War 
Calhoun and the transfer of their stocks of goods to a new es- 
tablishment to be opened near the military post at St. Peters, 
but the suggestion was not adopted. A large part of the federal 
mey which had been sunk in this government trading scheme 
was lost, and the goods on hand at the end were of such inferior 
uality and so poorly selected that little could be realized on 
them. Much of this left-over material could not even be used 
for presents to the Indians. The trade was now thrown open to 
American citizens of good character who could furnish proper 
‘security for their actions while in the Indian country. 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 75-77. 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, 11, 26-28, 62-66, 77, 127, 150, 181-85, 201-205, 221- 


260-65, 326-28, 354-63, 520-22, 535-36; U. S. War Department, Indian Treaties, 
Laws and Regulations Relating to Indian Affairs (Washington, 1826), 388, 
9, 401; Royal B. Way, ‘‘The United States Factory System for Trading with 
John 


Indians, 1796-1822’? in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, V1, 220-35; 


Cathoun to Lewis Cass, March 25, 1818 in the Taliaferro Papers (copy 
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During the summer of 1818 Secretary Calhoun definite] 
up the idea of establishing a fort at the mouth of the St. Pete; 
River, and on October 17 formally ordered Major G: 
Jacob Brown commanding the department. of the North to : 
plans for the occupation of that point the next spring wit 
strong force. He further suggested the advisability of ot 
garrisons on the upper waters of the St. Peters and the s; 
Croix, to connect the eastern posts with the fort to be erect 
by the Yellowstone expedition at the Mandan village on 
Missouri. The St. Peters was also to be made the seat o! 


Indian agency, and a conciliatory policy adopted towards 
Sioux. Protection should be given for the fur trade. Acting 
under these instructions General Brown, in February, 1819, o1 
dered Lieutenant Colonel Henry Leavenworth to concent: 
the Fifth United States Infantry at Detroit, and move via 
lakes to Green Bay, thence over the Fox-Wisconsin route 
Prairie du Chien, and up the Mississippi to the St. Peters 
On March 11 Calhoun informed General Brown that an India: 
agent, probably Major Forsyth of Rock Island, would ac 
pany the expedition with presents for the Indians. He reite: 
ted the necessity for a strong post, and spoke of codperatio 
between the forces on the Missouri and those on the Mississipy 
in the event of Indian hostilities. Forsyth left St. Louis ear! 
in June by keel boat with ‘‘a certain quantity of goods, say $2,0) 
worth, to be delivered by me to the Sioux Indians residing 01 
the Mississippi above Prairie du Chien, and those who resi 
on the river St. Peter’s, in payment of lands ceded by the Siow 
Indians to the late Gen. Pike for the United States.’’ At Prairy 
du Chien he joined forces with Leavenworth, and the two pr 
ceeded northward together. Stops were made at the villages 
of Wabasha, Red Wing, ‘and Little Crow, for brief talks a: 
distribution of goods and presents. Leavenworth reached his 
6 J. Franklin Jameson (ed.) Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, in An 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1899, II, 138, 147-49, 155, 159; Ameé 
State Papers, Military Affairs, I, 779-82, 813-20; Henry R. Schooleraft, Su 
Narrative of an Exploratory Expedition to the Sources of the Mississippi R 
1820, Resumed and Completed by the Discovery of Its Origin in Itasca Lake 
(Philadelphia, 1855), 35-36; Cardinal Goodwin, ‘‘A Larger View of the Yellowst 
Expedition, 1819-1820’’ in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, IV, 302-13. 
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destination at the mouth of the St. Peters on August 24, 1819, 
elected a site for his cantonment on the right bank of the river 
(just across the stream from the present location of Fort Snell- 
ing), and set his men to work cutting timber. Forsyth met the 
chiefs from the bands of the lower St. Peters in council on Aug- 
ust 25 and 26, distributed the remainder of the goods among 
them, and began his return trip to St. Louis. Colonel Leaven- 
worth accompanied him as far as Prairie du Chien on business. 
Including the recruits who arrived in September, about 225 per- 
sons prepared to spend the cold northern winter in the tempor- 
ary log buildings, and of these some forty were to die of scurvy 
before spring.’ 

Under authority of an act of Congress approved March 3 
1819, President Monroe transferred the agency hitherto author 
ized for the Indians of the Lakes to the mouth of the St. Peters, 
and appointed to that position a personal friend, Lawrence Tal- 
iaferro of Virginia, ex-lieutenant in the United States Army. 
This young man, although only eighteen years old, had volun- 
teered for service in the war with England in August, 1812, had 
obtained a commission as ensign in the First United States In- 
fantry a year later, and, because of his creditable service record, 
had been retained in the army as first lieutenant after the close 
of the war, despite the reduction of the standing army. He re 
signed his commission late in 1818 at the solicitation of the Pres- 
ident himself, who ‘‘wanted his services in a responsible civil 
capacity, where he would have more command of his time.’ 
On March 27, 1819, Calhoun forwarded to him his appointment 
as Indian agent at St. Peters. Taliaferro, although at first di- 
rected to join Colonel Leavenworth’s expedition, was subse- 
quently ordered to report to General William Clark, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs at St. Louis, and did not make his ap- 


7 Calhoun Correspondence, 155, 159; Thomas Forsyth, ‘‘Journal of a Voyage 
from St. Louis to the Falls of St. Anthony, in 1819’’ in Wis. Hist. Colls., VI, 188 
219; Charlotte Ouisconsin Van Cleve, Three Score Years and Ten: Life-Long Mem 
mories of Fort Snelling, Minnesota, and Other Parts of the West (Minneapolis, 
1888), 19; Folwell, Minnesota, I, 135-38. The Indians later claimed that they had 
not been sufficiently paid for the Pike purchase of 1805, and on October 20, 1838, 
Taliaferro wrote to Major E. A. Hitchcock, the military disbursing agent at St. 
Louis, of paying the Medawakanton Sioux $4,000 additional under the Pike con- 
vention. This letter is found in Taliaferro Letter Book B. 
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pearance at the mouth of the St. Peters until sometime 
late spring or early summer of 1820. The first letter 
agency letter book is dated July 4, 1820. In the interval ¢ 
Leavenworth acted as Indian agent.* 

I riction soon developed between Taliaferro and Li 
worth, and the new agent notified the commander of the tr 
in no uncertain terms that he was now in charge of India 
fairs in the district, and that less intercourse between thy 
dians and the garrison would be desirable. About a week 
he informed the Colonel of the stabbing of chief Mahgossa 
Old Bustard by a companion while on the way home from ¢ 
Coldwater, where the chief had been presented with lig 
‘*This was caused doubtless, by an anxiety to obtain the ec 
whiskey. I beg, therefore, that no whiskey whatever be 
to any Indian, unless it be through their proper Agent. \\ 
an overplus of whiskey thwarts the beneficent and human 
icy of the Government, it entails misery upon the Indians, 
endangers their lives as well as those of their own people.’’ 

Despite this vigorous condemnation of the practice ot 
liquor to the Indians Taliaferro does not himself seem to 





hesitated to use whiskey as an inducement towards friends 
with the United States government and its agent at St. Pet 
Flat Mouth, the Pillager chief from northern Minnesota, 
instance, among other gifts, received eight gallons of wh 
when he called on Major Taliaferro on August 29, 1821, 





others fared nearly as well. It should be said, however, 
Flat Mouth was one of the most important chiefs of the ‘ 
pewa nation, that it was his first visit to the Ageney after tw 
vears of subjection to British domination, and that he had 
considerable party with him. Perhaps the occasion justified | 


8 Indian Treaties, and Laws, 398; Taliaferro Papers; Calhoun to Henry 
worth, December 29, 1819, in Calhoun Correspondence, 166; memorial of 1 
to the President of the United States, undated, in Taliaferro Letter Book 
‘* Autobiography of Maj. Lawrence Taliaferro’’ in Minnesota Historical ( 
VI, 190-97 (cited hereafter as Taliaferro Autobiography); Taliaferro to R 
Dickson, July 4, 1820, in Taliaferro Letter Book A 

» Letters of July 30, August 4, and 5, 1820, in Taliaferro Letter Book A 
Coldwater, to which Colonel Leavenworth moved his troops in the spring of 
was located on the right bank of the Mississippi River about a half m 
the present site of Fort Snelling. 
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agent’s liberality in the distribution of ‘‘milk,’’ for the British 
officers at Drummond’s Island, just east of the Straits of Mack- 
inae, stood ready to issue lavish presents to chiefs who visited 
their post. Bitter, indeed, are Schooleraft’s complaints from 
Sault Ste. Marie against the activities of this post.’ 
S In general, the policy of the American government was against 
the gift or sale of liquor to the Indians. The laws strictly pro- 
hibited the introduction of high wines and whiskey into the In- 
dian country, and Major Taliaferro had many a violent contro- 
versy with the agents of the American Fur Company over this 
point. Alexis Bailly, the Fur Company agent at Mendota before 
i834, seems to have been a persistent offender, and several times 
stocks of liquor belonging to him were seized by the military 
at the instance of the Indian Agent. Bailly twice brought suit 
in the courts against Taliaferro on account of the confiscations, 
but both eases seem to have been dropped. There were constant 
complaints against Joseph Rolette Senior at Prairie du Chien 
for distributing liquor to the Indians, chiefly the Mississippi 
Sioux and Winnebago. Indeed, if Taliaferro is to be believed, 
the Winnebago attack on the keel boats and the outbreak around 
Prairie du Chien in July, 1827, were largely due to the fact that 
the Indians were drunk. The traders who used whiskey as a 
means of facilitating their operations had an immense advan- 
tage over those who did not sell it, for the Indians would do 
anything to obtain liquor. To guard the savage as much as 
possible, Section 9 of the Act of 1802 ‘‘to regulate trade and in- 
tercourse with the Indian tribes and to preserve peace on the 
frontiers’’ even prescribed a penalty for the purchase or recep- 
tion by the whites from the Indians by way of trade or barter 
of guns, tools, clothing, or any trade goods, other than furs or 
peltries.?” 
® Taliaferro Journal, June 2, 26, and August 29, 1821; Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
Personal Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes on the 
American Frontier: with Brief Notices of Passing Events, Facts, and Opinions, 
{. D. 1812 to A. D. 1842 (Philadelphia, 1851), 248 ff. 
‘1 Aets of Congress of March 30, 1802 and May 6, 1822, Indian Treaties, 377- 
86; Act of June 30, 1834 in Laws of the United States from the 4th of March, 
to the 8rd of March, 1839, Including All the Treaties Negotiated and 


Ratified within That Period (Washington, 1839), IX, 133; Taliaferro Letter Book 
A, 55, 61-67, 89, 91, 97, 101, 114, 122, 149-51, 183; Taliaferro Letter Book B, 34-36, 
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At this point a word may well be inserted as to the stat 
an Indian agent. During the period covered by this | 
Indian affairs were managed by the Secretary of War th: 
a commissioner of Indian affairs at Washington and sy 
tendents at various points. Taliaferro’s immediate sup: 
during most of his eareer was General William Clark, the su 
intendent at St. Louis. Indian agents were civil officials 
Taliaferro resigned from the army in order to accept thi 
Peters appointment. Full control of the Indians within his 
trict was given to the agent, and even the military commander 
was expected to consult him in matters relating to the tribes 
Yet for a part of the time, at least, Taliaferro was ma! 
monthly reports to the commander of Fort Snelling upon 
ditions in the agency. The law authorized the agent to eall upon 
the military to enforce his orders, and at Taliaferro’s requ 
Colonel Snelling sent an expedition in February, 1826 to deal 
with the illegal traders on the headwaters of the Mississippi. 
Several liquor raids upon trading boats and upon Alexis Bailly’s 
Mendota post, too, were conducted by parties of soldiers in ac 
cordance with the wishes of the agent. The Indian systen 
pended largely for its success upon the personal influence of | 
agent over his Indians, and his ability to work in cordial coop 
eration with the military authorities. In Taliaferro’s case his 
simple order was frequently sufficient to cause the surrender 
of an Indian offender by his chief and members of the band. At 
the same time, the agent was blamed by the Indians if the 
ernment failed to get the goods which had been promised t 
to the agency on time.” 





Taliaferro’s authority for the first seven years of his servic 
extended over both the Sioux and the Chippewa of the Missis 
sippi as well as over the Sioux of the St. Peters River. He is 
noted in 1824 as agent for the Upper Mississippi. The sam 
57, 59, 66; certificate of Col. Josiah Snelling May 9, 1827, Joseph M. Street 
Taliaferro March 7, 1829, affidavit of Alexis Bailly August 9, 1834, Joseph R 
to Taliaferro September 11, 1834, Taliaferro to Clark August 12, 1834, to Art! 


Maginnis September 6, 1834, and to Elbert Herring September 15, 1834, in ' 
ferro Papers. 


2 Taliaferro Letter Book A, 4, 25, 28, 30-33, 63; Letter Book B, 11, 13; / 
Treaties, and Laws, 384. 
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vovernment list shows Benjamin O’Fallon at Council Bluffs as 
avent for the Missouri River, Thomas Forsyth at Rock Island 
for the Sauk and Foxes of Rock River, Nicholas Boilvin at 
Prairie du Chien for the Sauk and Foxes on the Mississippi 
and around Prairie du Chien, Henry B. Brevoort at Green Bay 
for the Winnebago and Menominee in that vicinity, Alexander 
Wolcott Jr. at Chicago for the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Pota- 
watomi in the Chicago region, George Boyd at Mackinac for the 
Chippewa near there, and Henry R. Schoolcraft at Sault Ste. 
Marie for the Ottawa, Chippewa, and Potawatomi of that vici- 
nity. None of these men was a near neighbor of Taliaferro. 
Schooleraft, indeed, was located some four hundred miles to the 
east. Yet to him, in April, 1827, as a result of representations 
made to the War Department by Governor Cass of Michigan, was 
committed the charge of the Chippewa on the headwaters of the 
\lississippi. This rearrangement meant a journey of something 
like eight hundred or a thousand miles when the Indians visited 
the agent, as they were accustomed to do once or twice a vear."® 

Prior to, and even after this official transfer of jurisdiction, 
the Chippewa were in the habit of launching their canoes on 
the Mississippi and gliding easily downstream to visit their 
‘“Father,’? the agent. Such friendly calls usually meant a long 
talk or council, a recital of grievances, sundry presents, and an 
entry in the agency journal, ‘‘30 Rats. Pork. 30 Rats. Flour.’’ 
Gifts of powder, lead, gun-flints, guns, blankets, looking glasses, 
vermilion, tobacco, and many other things were likely to reward 
them for a visit. Nevertheless, such visits of the Chippewa to 
Fort Snelling and the agency were a source of trouble, difficulty, 
and even bloodshed, for they brought them into the heart of the 
country of their deadly enemies, the Sioux. For more than a 
century previous to the establishment of the military post these 
two powerful tribes had waged intermittent wars, in the course 
of which the Chippewa had gradually forced their enemies from 
the beautiful lake legion of northern Minnesota. By 1820 the 
Sioux villages were massed along the Mississippi from a little 
above the site of Minneapolis to the Iowa line, and along the 


State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 450; Taliaferro Letter Book A, 68, 75, 81-83, 
162-65; William Clark to Taliaferro March 26, 1827, and Calhoun to Taliaferro 
py) November 17, 1821, in Taliaferro Papers. 
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whole length of the Minnesota River. One of Major Tal] 
ferro’s first problems was to impress the fact upon the Si 
that the Chippewa as well as they were his red children, 
must be permitted to visit the agency without interference 
But what young Sioux brave, ambitious for glory and yp: 
ferment in his band, would willingly overlook such golden 
portunities? His standing in the council of the warriors 
pended largely upon the taking of enemy scalps, and these sa 
gruesome trophies won the favor of the maidens. The 
chiefs and old men who were now urging peace in accord 


ia 


\ 


with the wishes of the government undoubtedly owed thei: 
present position and influence to their past successes 01 
warpath. When love and ambition were to be served by 
continuance of the tribal hatred, the establishment of a lasting 
peace was almost impossible. The young Chippewa warriors 
were no less eager for scalps. What was easier than to acc 
pany a party to the agency for a state visit, and then slip away 
quietly at the end, to lie in wait beside the trail to Lake Calhour 
or Kaposia for an unlucky passerby? It mattered little whet 





the victim was a warrior, a woman, or a child, for all wer 
enemies, and a scalp was a trophy that none could deny. Just 
such an ambush led to the bloody battles of Rum River and Still 
water in July, 1839, when nearly a hundred Chippewa wer 
killed. Two young men whose father had been shot down whil 
on a visit to Fort Snelling the year previous, lingering behind 
after the departure for the north of three parties of Chippewa 
forming Hole-in-the-Day’s band, waylaid a Sioux hunter fron 
the Lake Calhoun band on the shores of Lake Harriet, withi 
the limits of what is now Minneapolis, secured the scalp, and 
escaped. Vengeance, however, was wreaked the next day upon 
two of the three Chippewa bands by powerful Sioux war-parties. 
The third party, to which the guilty ones belonged and whic! 
might be expected to be on its guard, was not attacked.” 
Major Taliaferro labored incessantly, and with some success, 
to put an end to this recurrent warfare. In June, 1821, upon the 
14 Taliaferro Letter Book B, 103-105, 170-71, 174; Stephen R. Riggs, ‘*Dakota 
Portraits’’ in Minnesota History Bulletin II, 537-41; Samuel W. Pond, ‘*Ind 


Warfare in Minnesota’’ in Minn. Hist. Colls. III, 130-33; Samuel W. Pond ° 
Dakotas in Minnesota as They Were in 1834’’ in Minn. Hist. Colls, XII, 49 
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oceasion of the visit of several Chippewa chiefs to the agency, 
a joint council was held with Penetion, Kokomoko, and several 
other nearby Sioux chiefs; both parties smoked the pipe of 
peace, and promises were made that the long war between the 
tribes should be ended by the burial of the tomahawk. Yet only 
two months later warning was brought to the agent of the 
formation of a war-party of 200 Chippewa for a raid against 
the Sioux. It should be added, however, that word of the ex- 
pedition was sent by two different Chippewa chiefs, and that they 
reported it for the purpose of placing the Sioux on their guard. 
The information was duly sent by the agent to the Sioux bands 
concerned. At the same time he sent instructions to the Chip- 
pewa chief to refrain from war. 

In 1824 Taliaferro was able to take a mixed delegation of 
Sioux and Chippewa to Washington and escort them to their 
homes again in peace and safety.’® During their stay in the 
Capital plans were drawn up for a grand convocation of the 
tribes of the Northwest, to be held at Prairie du Chien the last 
of July, 1825. At this great meeting, in the presence of Gover- 
nor Cass of Michigan and General William Clark of St. Louis, 
a general peace among all the tribes was arranged and boundary 
lines were established. Minnesota was divided into two somewhat 
unequal parts by a line running from a point on the Chippewa 
River in Wisconsin just below the present site of Eau Claire 
northwestward to the Red River of the North at Goose Creek, a 
small stream flowing in from the west nearly across from the 
northern boundary of Norman County. The line crossed the 
St. Croix about eight miles south of Osceola, Wisconsin. Ter- 
ritory southwest of this line was to be Sioux country; northeast 
of it, Chippewa. It was agreed that the boundary should be 
surveyed and marked. The government was dilatory about the 
matter, however, and Major John L. Bean, the surveyor, did not 
appear until June, 1835. By this time both Sioux and Chippewa 
had become so thoroughly disgusted with the whole arrangement 
beeause of the limitation of their hunting grounds that they 


Taliaferro Journal June 22, 26, August 5, and September 5, 1821; Taliaferro 
Letter Book A, 12; Sam. S. Hamilton to Taliaferro July 20, 1824, and Josiah 
Snelling to Taliaferro October 19, 1824, in Taliaferro Papers; Taliaferro Autobi- 
ography in Minn. Hist. Colls. VI, 203-205. 
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pulled down and destroyed the stakes nearly as fast as 
were erected.'® 

Difficulties arising out of the dissatisfaction with the te) 
of the treaty of Prairie du Chien, indeed, began to appear \ 
a very few months. On October 20, 1825, Major Taliaferr, 
a letter to a friend in Washington commented on the tendene 
of the Indians to disregard the treaty provisions. The deaths 
of a number of chiefs and warriors of the Sioux bands short 
after their return home added to the fire of discontent. 
idea was circulated that there was some connection betwee: 
deaths and the participation in the treaty council. It is probal 
true that their trip to Prairie du Chien had something t 
with the mortality, for the loss of life was largely due to troub! 
resulting from a change of diet.’ No crisis, however, aros: 
this time. Even the wanton murder of a Chippewa by thre: 
reckless Sioux within a mile of the agency in 1826, which 
unpunished, failed to provoke an outbreak of hostilities. (©: 
May 28, 1827, however, a more serious incident oceurred. <A 
party of Chippewa arrived at the Agency on business, 
fearing trouble, asked the commandant to designate a safe | 
for their camp. Colonel Snelling assured them of his protectior 
and indicated a site close outside the walls. During the afternoo: 
the Chippewa and Sioux smoked and mingled together and al! 
seemed peaceful. Yet about nine o’clock that evening the Si 
fired without warning into the lodges of their enemies, killed 
two, and wounded a number more. Colonel Snelling at o 
demanded that the Sioux who had thus insulted the Ameri 
flag by committing murder under the very guns of the Fort 
should be surrendered. When the leaders in the attack we1 
brought to him, he turned them over to the Chippewa a1 
they were summarily executed in running the gauntlet on thi 
plain not far outside the walls. Taliaferro believed that prompt 
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16Taliaferro Letter Book A, 12-15; Lewis Cass to Taliaferro July 28, 182 
liam Clark to Taliaferro April 27, 1835, John L. Bean to Taliaferro August ‘ 
and September 20, 1835, Taliaferro to Duncan Campbell April 27, 1835, 
Clark September 2, 1835, in Taliaferro Papers; Taliaferro Journal, June 
September 23, 1835, passim; Taliaferro Autobiography, in Minn. Hist. ¢ 
205-208; Indian Treaties 363-70. 
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and vigorous action by the authorities in cases like this would 
«o far towards checking intertribal warfare.** 

Despite the difficulty and danger involved in the visits of the 
Chippewa to the Agency at Fort Snelling, Taliaferro actively 
opposed the move to transfer them to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Agency under Henry R. Schooleraft, and on June 27, 1827, 
shortly after the change had been made, wrote to General Wil- 
liam Clark, his superintendent at St. Louis, that the change in 
agencies was largely responsible for the fresh outbreak of war 
between the Chippewa and the Sioux. Unity of control was nec- 
essary in order to accomplish results in the making of a lasting 


o peace between them. Further, La Pointe, on Madeline Island, 
. was off the beaten track, and it was difficult to force the Missis- 
it sippi Chippewa to visit the sub-agency established there for 
. them. ‘Taliaferro did his best to persuade the Indians to go to 
if their proper agent, but they met his objections with the statement 
n that they were determined to visit the trading post at the mouth 
A of the St. Peters River, even if they could not call on the agent; 
\ they would not go to La Pointe. In July, 1829 he recommended 


e that a sub-agency be established at Gull Lake, but the suggestion 
. was apparently ignored. Fond du Lae and Sandy Lake were 


n also mentioned as suitable places for an agency." 
1] On April 18, 1836 the bill for the organization of Wisconsin 
" Territory was approved, and in June of that year Major Talia- 


ferro was ordered to make his reports to Governor Henry Dodge 
“ as Superintendent of Indian Affairs, first at Mineral Point, and 


n then at Elk Grove (the former in Iowa County and the latter in 
“t Lafayette). The western boundary of the new territory was es- 

tablished at the White Earth and Missouri rivers, in what is 
d now North Dakota. The northern and southern lines were the 
e boundaries of Canada and Missouri. This region contained 


* Taliaferro Letter Book A, 81-86; Taliaferro Journal, May 26-31, June 1, and 
», 1827; Van Cleve, Three Score Years and Ten, 74-79; Marcus Hansen, Old Fort 
Snelling 1819-1858 (Iowa City, 1918), 120-24; William J. Snelling, ‘‘ Running the 
Gauntlet’? in Minn. Hist. Colls. I, 362-73. Snelling places the visits of Flat Mouth’s 
band to Fort Snelling in the autumn, but this is obviously a mistake. 

Clark’s letter to Taliaferro giving instructions for the limitation of the agency 
is dated March 26, 1827 and is found in the Taliaferro Papers. See also Taliaferro 
Journal for May 27, 1827; Taliaferro Letter Book A, 81-83, 142-44, 159; Letter 
Book B, 167, 
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some of the finest standing timber in the country, and the lum. 
bermen were anxious to gain access to it. As early as Febru 
ary, 1822 there was a sawmill in operation on Black River, Wis. 
consin. Taliaferro, temporarily at Prairie du Chien, sent 
Thomas MeNair as a special agent to notify the operator that 
he was violating the rights of the Indians and more particularly 
to seize the goods of an alien who was trading there. At the 
same time, permission was given to the owner of the mill to 
bring out planks already cut — probably because of the great 
shortage of lumber on the frontier. Apparently acting on the 
assumption that this privilege of bringing out lumber already 
sawed on Black River justified him in extending his operations, 
Harden Perkins, the owner and an alien, erected another say 
mill on the Chippewa River, which evoked a peremptory notic 
from the Indian agent to cease operations and leave the India: 
country under threat of military force. In defense of the right 
to cut timber on the Black River, Joseph Rolette Senior, th 
agent of the American Fur Company at Prairie du Chien, 
brought forward an alleged agreement with the Sioux chief 
Wabasha, whose village was located near the present site of 
Winona, a short distance up the Mississippi from the mouth o! 
Black River. But such a contract was obviously invalid, and 
Taliaferro paid no attention to it. Similar attempts to cut tim 
ber on the Chippewa River were made in 1828 and 1829 and 
the question was referred to the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs at St. Louis. He decided against the right of the lumber 
men to operate, although it was urged that part of the lumbe1 
cut was to be used for military purposes at Fort Crawford, and 
the remainder was needed at Galena and other places.” 

Yet it was hardly to be expected that the Indians would lb 
able to resist the advance of the frontier for any considerable 
length of time. By 1836 the fur traders had accumulated a 
great mass of unpaid credits on their books against the Indians 
and in order to obtain payment were willing to lend their aid 
in securing a cession of lands. Late in November of that year 





20U. 8S. Statutes at Large, V, 10-16; Taliaferro Letter Book A, 2-5, 123-24, | 
140, 146, 149-51; Letter Book B, 5; N. R. Boilvin to Taliaferro July 6, 1823 
Joseph M. Street to Taliaferro March 7, 1829, in Taliaferro Papers. See, however 
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\ajor Taliaferro seems to have become convinced that a treaty 
was the best thing for the Sioux, and he submitted the draft 
of an agreement, expressing, as he says, the views of the In- 
dians. The land to be ceded by them lay east of the Mississippi 
and extended from the mouth of the lowa River on the south 
to the mouth of the Sauk River on the north, some seventy miles 
above the agency. Specific mention was made in the letter to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs of the value of the land to 
Wisconsin for timber, and the necessity under present rules of 
removing citizens from the pineries. Such a treaty, too, would 
secure the interest of the neighboring Sioux as the result of the 
liberality of the government.” 

The idea met with favor, and in the summer of 1837 Talia- 
ferro was instructed to assemble a suitable delegation of Sioux 
and escort them to Washington to discuss the making of a treaty. 
An invitation was likewise sent to the Chippewa to meet com- 
missioners of the United States in council at Fort Snelling. 
Some 1200 Chippewa answered the call, and on July 29 Gov- 
ernor Dodge signed a treaty by which these Indians transferred 
to the United States their lands east of the Mississippi from the 
mouth of the Sauk River northward to the mouth of the Crow 
Wing. The line then proceeded eastward to the headwaters of 
the Chippewa River, thence southeast to about the present site 
of Rhinelander, Wisconsin, thence south and a little west to a 
point not far from the location of Stevens Point and back in a 
northwesterly direction to the Mississippi River at the site of 
Sauk Rapids, Minnesota. A twenty-year annuity in cash was 
provided for, with additional amounts in goods and provisions; 
while $100,000 more was to be paid to the mixed bloods. The 
traders, as was to be expected, obtained their share, $70,000 be- 
ing allotted them in settlement of the just debts of the Indians. 
Rather significantly, the names of H. H. Sibley, Hercules Dous- 
man, 8S. C. Stambaugh, Lyman M. Warren, and Wm. H. Forbes, 
all well-known traders, appear on the treaty as witnesses. 

Major Taliaferro left Fort Snelling with his delegation of 
Sioux chiefs shortly after the conclusion of the Chippewa treaty 


21 Taliaferro to C. A. Harris, November 30, 1836, and to Henry Dodge the same 
day in Taliaferro Letter Book B, 19, 20. 
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and reached Washington without accident. Diseussion re! 





to the proposed Sioux treaty was opened with Secretary P, 
sett, and on September 29, 1837 the agreement was signed 
Sioux ceded their lands east of the Mississippi virtually a 
lined by the Indian agent in his letter to the Commissioner 
Indian Affairs of the preceding year. In return they were to re. 
ceive annuity payments in money, goods, provisions, tools, 
other articles aggregating $38,750 a year for the first ty 
years, and at least $15,000 annually after the end of that peri: 
forever. The mixed bloods were to receive $10,000 additional. 
and the traders $90,000 in settlement of debts. The sum 
$6,000 was to be expended in presents for the chiefs and braves 
forming the delegation, upon their return to St. Louis. These ty 
treaties were ratified on June 15, 1838, and thus the region }y 
tween the St. Croix and the Mississippi as far north as 
mouth of the Crow Wing River was opened to settlement. Th 


cutting of timber began immediately, and within two years say 
mills were in operation at various points. The frontier had 
moved one step farther westward.” 

Taliaferro’s work for the Indians of the upper Mississip) 
was practically finished. He attended to some of the arrang 
ments for the first annuity payment in the early fall of 1838 
and listened to the first murmurs of Indian complaint against 
the locations of Pierre Parrant and others on the east bank ot 
the Mississippi in the upper part of what is now St. Paul. A 
final attempt to oust him from office failed ignominiously in ‘ 
late fall of 1838, and he received his sixth commission as India 
agent. But he was weary of the struggle, against the fur ir 
terests which used all sorts of methods in belittling his 
against the whiskey sellers who debauched the Indians, and 
against the Indian Department itself, which delayed or withheld 
entirely the goods needed to fulfill the promises of the govern 

22 Taliaferro Letter Book B, 65, 67, 72, 75, 77; Dodge to Taliaferro May 1 
in Taliferro Papers; Taliferro Autobiography in Minn. Hist Colls. VI, 214-: 
ward D. Neill, ‘‘Occurrences in and around Fort Snelling, from 1819 to 154 
Minn. Hist. Colls. If, 131-33; Charles J. Kappler (compiler) Indian Affair 
and Treaties (Washington, 1904) II, 491-94. The Sibley Papers (Mss 
possession of the Minnesota Historical Society show very vividly the objections 


traders of the American Fur Company to the appointment of Taliaferro as t 


commissioner and their work to prevent it. Sibley Papers, 1836 and 1837, / 
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On July 15, 1839 he sent in his resignation, to take effeet 
)yecember 31, and he probably left the agency for the last time 
Thi » October. The last entry in the Taliaferro Journal is dated 
ber 7, 1839 and notes the arrival of a steamboat which will 

save him a canoe voyage down the river.” 
re- In conelusion, a quotation from Taliaferro’s Journal dated 
ind October 21, 1836, is presented which is at once a summary of 
Agent’s purposes and activities, and a compilation of the 

od, charges of the traders against him. 


icli, | 


Ile would never take a Bribe — 
He would see justice done all Traders — 
He guided and protected the Indians — 
He broke down foreign influence — 
He drove whiskey out of the country 
he He foreed dishonest Traders out 
He is too independent for a tool 

iW: He is opposed to paying for old credits lost or said to be lost in Trade 
ad r 20 years 

He keeps peace, & has the confidence of the Indians — 

He keeps of[f] oppression by the Traders & causes the Indians by 
frequent councils to pay their just debts 
He advises the Indians to take goods instead of money as annuities — 


~ | 
en called on for his opinion 
nst ‘ ia! : > . 
’ He Has prevented a Set of Canadians & other persons from makeing 
? ives of the Indians — both of minds as well as persons 
A 


He causes the Indians to be instructed how to raise corn & to use im- 

plements of husbandry — 

lal He has altogether too much influence over the Indians for us or our 

lesigns of enriching our selves out of them & their lands —. 

rk, 23 Taliaferro Letter Book B, 91, 96-97, 101-102, 111, 113, 119, 122, 128, 131, 145, 
149-50, 155, 166, 177, 179-80, 182-83, 186, 188-89, 193-94, 197-202, 205, 209, 222; 


1839. 


1] Taliaferro Journal June 9, 1838 and October 7 








THE EFFORTS OF THE DEMOCRATIC SOCIETIES Or 
THE WEST TO OPEN THE NAVIGATION OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI 


By E. Merton Cou.rer 


In the early days of the American republic, before the spirit 
of codperation had been developed and before the necessary in- 
terdependence of the sections upon each other had been realized, 
loyalty to the Union rested on the people lightly. This was es 
pecially true of the settlers living west of the Alleghenies. Karly 
led there by the spirit of adventure and the lure of fertile land, 
they reduced the wilderness to cultivation and soon had their 
granaries bursting with wheat and corn, their warehouses filled 
with tobacco, and their smokehouses crammed with meat. Mar 
kets must be found and transportation to them secured. The 
eastern states afforded a market, but access to it by land across 
the mountains was manifestly impossible. Just as nature had 
unkindly blocked the way to the eastward by rearing trackless 
mountains, she had generously pointed the way to the southward 
in the swift currents of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The 
Westerners, mostly Kentuckians at this time, were not slow in 
discovering the water route, and attempting its use. But here 
trouble arose. Spain stood astride the lower Mississippi, and by 
controlling its navigation, endeavored through plots and in 
trigues either to absorb the western settlers or to destroy them 
The machinations of James Wilkinson in this connection are 
well-known. Kentucky successfully resisted the lure of Spain, 
but due to the weak efforts of the discredited government of the 
Confederation and to the inaction of the federal government, 
that followed it, she was unable to secure the free navigatio! 
of the Mississippi. 

Such was the situation in 1783, when Citizen Genet landed in 
Charleston, his mind filled with grandiloquent ideas and schem 
ing intrigues.’ Finding ready listeners throughout all the back- 


1See F. J Turner, ‘‘The Mangourit Correspondence in Respect to Genet’s p! 
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untry on his way to Philadelphia, he was there rudely 
shocked by the discovery that President Washington was in- 
disposed to lend the power of the young republic to his plans of 
war against Spain and Great Britain, the arch-enemies of re- 
ibliean France. Signs of party strife had already begun to 
app ar. and the friends of France were soon loud in their con- 


‘riendship for the British by refusing to come to the rescue of 
the French. About this time,’ certain prominent opponents of 
Washington’s policy organized in Philadelphia a Democratic 
Society, modelled after the powerful and violent Jacobin clubs 
of Franee. Its ostensible purpose was to help France combat 
the combined monarchies of Europe and to prevent America 
from next falling a prey to these powers, which had sworn to 
‘rush liberty; but its real purpose was to weld together the 
rising opposition to Washington and to the Federalists. In 
July, 1793, the Society sent out a circular announcing the pur- 
pose of its organization, and calling upon the people to establish 
like societies. Discontented elements readily seized the idea, 
and before the end of the summer there were a dozen Demo- 
cratic societies scattered over the country.’ 

There was no more fertile field in all the land for such a 
society than in the West, and especially in Kentucky. Here 
discontent was widespread and intense; the Mississippi still 
remained closed to navigation, and the federal government was 
doing little, apparently, to foree Spain to open it. Ordinary 
methods of protest seemed to avail nothing; a new way would 
now be devised. John Bradford, who had set up the Kentucky 
(Gazette six years earlier, proposed to a number of citizens of 
Lexington that they organize a Democratic Society,‘ and on 

ted Attack upon the Floridas, 1793-94’’ in American Historica] Association, An- 
ial Report, 1897 (Washington, 1898). 
>John B. MeMaster says the society was organized within a week after Genet 

ed in Philadelphia. History of the People of the United States (New York, 

}), II, 109. Humphrey Marshall, the Kentucky historian, says that it was organ 

{as early as March, 1793 (Genet did not reach Philadelphia until May), and that 
t was ‘‘remodelled after the arrival of Genet.’’ History of Kentucky (Frankfort, 
1824), II, 85, 126. 

MeMaster, op. cit., II, 109, 110, 175-78. 

‘Harry Innes Mss. in Library of Congress, XIX, 65. Bradford to James Innes, 
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August 22, 1793, a preliminary meeting was held, which resolye, 
that such a society ought to be formed, ‘‘embracing the laudab), 
objects of the Philadelphia Democratic Society.’’ At this mec; 
ing a committee was appointed to draw up articles of organizs 
tion, and six days later the Kentucky Democratie Society 

created, with John Breckinridge, one of the leaders of the stat, 
as chairman and Thomas Bodley and Thomas Todd as clerks 

A cireular letter was sent out calling on the people of the West 
to form similar organizations, and before the end of the year 
there were thriving societies in Paris and Georgetown.’ Soc’ 
eties were also established in western Pennsylvania, but 
Kentucy societies were the more active, and, hence, became t} 
mouth-piece of the discontented West. 

The general purpose of these societies was naturally in keep 
ing with that of the parent organization at Philadelphia; but 
the definite impulse which had set them going was the desire t 
use every possible method of opening the Mississippi to naviga 
tion.” They stirred up enthusiasm by erecting liberty poles, 
wearing the tri-colored cockade, and assuming the other customs 
and trappings characteristic of the French.* Fortunately fo 
Kentucky, it seemed that the schemes of Genet were leading d 
rectly to a solution of the Mississippi River problem — Ker 
tuckians eagerly took notice. Soon after arriving at Phila 
delphia, Genet had broached to Jefferson a project for seizing 
Louisiana from Spain, making a favorable commercial treats 
with the United States, and opening the navigation of the Missis 
sippi. His plan embraced, in short, the raising of an arm 
among the discontented Kentuckians with which to seize New 
Orleans. By September he had sent Andre Michaux into Ke 
tucky, as an agent, who was soon followed by four other Frenc! 
emissaries, De Pauw, LaChaise, Mathourin, and Gignous 
George Rogers Clark, smarting under the ingratitude and neg 

5 Breckinridge had but recently arrived from Virginia. In 1795 he became attor 
general of the commonwealth, and was later made attorney-general of the Unit 
States, under Jefferson. 

6 Kentucky Gazette, Aug. 24, 31, Nov. 2, 1793; George W. Ranck, History of / 
ington, Kentucky (Cincinnati, 1872), 181; Lewis and Richard H. Collins, H 
of Kentucky (Covington, 1882), I, 23, 277. 
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f Virginia and of the federal government, proved a ready 

r— in fact he had anticipated Genet in the Louisiana 
scheme. Active preparations were now begun for raising and 
sioning an army. The Democratic societies looked on 
undisguised pleasure and hope, and according to Clark 

ade some advances in ammunition’’ 


999 


and gave ‘‘all the en- 
iragement in their power. Subscriptions of money were 
. given by members of these societies.*® 
As the bounds of patriotism and expediency could be easily 
erstepped in aiding this French scheme, the Democratic soci- 
eties issued no public pronunciamentoes or addresses on the sub- 
‘ect; but in December (1783), the Lexington society published 
two addresses on the general situation in the West, showing that 
its patience was almost exhausted. One was addressed ‘To 
the inhabitants of the United States, west of the Allegheny and 
Appalachian mountains,’’ while the other was styled ‘‘A Re- 
monstrance to the President and Congress of the United States 
of Ameriea.’’ The former document appealed to the people to 
realize their serious situation and to seize the opportunities to 
act which the time afforded. The Mississippi River was theirs 
hy nature and by compact. It was inconceivable that ‘‘the bene- 
ficent God of nature would have blessed this country with un- 
paralleled fertility, and furnished it with a number of navigable 
streams,’’ and yet would have intended that the products of the 
land should rot in the fields because a tyrannical and deca- 
dent power had closed the navigation of these rivers. It would 
be ‘‘eriminal either to surrender or suffer it to be taken [away] 
without the most arduous struggle.’’ As if Nature’s 
vift did not afford a claim strong enough, a compact had added 
its weight; for had not England granted the navigation of the 
Mississippi in the treaty of Paris in 1783? Yet more than eleven 
years had elapsed since then, and the river still remained closed. 
The old Confederation had made no attempt to secure an ac- 


{merican Historical Review, XVIII, 781-82. For the correspondence concern- 
ing the whole venture, see ‘‘Correspondence of Clark and Genet’’ in American His- 
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knowledgement of the rights of the West, and, indeed, had takey 
no notice, except one time ‘‘by an unwarrantable and disgrace. 
ful proposition to barter away’’ its welfare." This Confeder. 
ation was at length superseded by the present Federal Uniop, 
and the hopes of the West were then high that their rights would 
be secured. But what had been done? Six years had passed, 
the western settlers were still without their rights. In the 
meantime the eastern states had secured ‘‘every advantage 
which nature or compact’’ could give them. The inevitable con- 
clusion was that the federal government was unwilling for the 
West to have the navigation of the Mississippi. The East was 
jealous of the West, and feared for it to become prosperous, 
Petitions and memorials had loaded the tables of Congress but 
without avail. All Westerners should now join in ‘‘a firm and 
manly remonstrance’’ to the President and to Congress and 
demand their ‘‘speedy and effectual exertions.’’ Not only was 
the present generation concerned, but the happiness of posterity 
was at stake. The time was ripe; Spain was engaged in war; 
the ‘‘golden opportunity’’ should not be allowed to pass. Dem- 
ocratie societies should be formed in every convenient district 
of the western country to bind the people into a union ever 
‘‘watchful to seize the first favorable opportunity to gain’’ their 
object. This address was signed by John Breckinridge as chair- 
man.”* 

The remonstrance to the President and to Congress was im- 
patient and threatening. The people had gone west with the 
understanding that they would enjoy the outlet of the Missis- 
sippi; they had now waited long, and had not left Congress unin- 
formed of the situation and of their desires. Then, with sar- 
casm, the remonstrance continued, ‘‘But alas! we still exper- 

11 This was a reference to John Jay’s attempt in 1786 to make a treaty wit! 
Gardoqui, in which the government of the Confederation promised not to urge tle 
right to navigate the Mississippi River for twenty-five years, in return for certain 
trade concessions on the part of Spain, which would benefit the East alone. ‘Se 
C. R. Fish, American Diplomacy (New York, 1915), 70, 71. 

12The address was dated December 13, 1793. The original manuscript is 
Innes Mss., XIX, 84; a contemporary broadside is in Breckinridge Vas., (in the Lil» 
rary of Congress), and copies are printed in American State Papers, Miscellan 


(Washington, 1834), I, 929, 930; William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine, Second Series, II, 240-43. 
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nee, that the strong nerved government of America, extends 
ts arms of protection to all the branches of the union, but to 

vour Remonstrants . . . It is competent to exact obedience; 
hut not to make that return which can be the only just and nat- 
iral exchange forit. . . . We think it is high time that we 
should be thoroughly informed of the situation on which your 

votiations, if any, have left this right; for apathy itself has 
vrown hopeless from long-disappointed expectation.’’ They 
vielded to none in patriotism, ‘‘but patriotism, like every other 
thing, has its bounds. . . . To be subjected to all the bur- 
thens, and enjoy none of the benefits arising from govern- 
ment, is what we will never submit to.’’ Referring to the excise 
taxes, it continued, ‘‘If the interest of Eastern America re- 
quires that we should be kept in poverty, it is unreasonable from 
such poverty to exact contributions. The first, if we cannot 
emerge from, we must learn to bear; but the latter, we never 
can be taught to submit to.’’ The remonstrance closed with a 
definite threat: ‘‘We declare it |the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi] to be a right which must be obtained; and do also de- 
clare, that if the General Government will not procure it for us, 
we shall hold ourselves not answerable for any consequences 
that may result from our own procurement of it.’’ * 

Very definite charges were here made against the federal gov- 
ernment and dangerous threats, against it. The outstanding 
leaders of Kentucky were members of the Democratic societies 
and subseribed to their sentiments; many were officers high in 
the government of the commonwealth. James Brown was sec- 
retary of state; John Breckinridge was soon to become attorney- 
general; George Muter was chief justice of the highest court 
in the state; John Bradford was public printer and the influential 
editor of the Kentucky Gazette; and Thomas Todd was later to 
fill a high judicial position. Most of these Democrats were as- 
tute lawyers and logicians, and they were wary enough not to be 
caught without proof, if they should be suddenly asked to sub- 
stantiate the charges they had been so freely making. To fore- 
arm themselves in this respect, they passed a resolution through 


Handbill in Breckinridge Mss. 1793; copy in William and Mary College Quart- 
erly Historical Magazine, Second Series, II, 244-46. 
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the Kentucky Democratic Society, calling for a definite test to 
be made of their right to navigate the Mississippi River to jts 
mouth. They were ‘‘to make an attempt in a peaceful manner, 
to go with an American bottom properly registered and cleared, 
into the sea through the channel of the Mississippi; that we may 
either procure an immediate acknowledgement of our right from 
the Spaniards; or if they obstruct us in the enjoyment of that 
right, that we may be able to lay before the Federal Govern- 
ment, such unequivocal proofs of their having done so, that they 
will be compelled to say, whether they will abandon or protect 
the inhabitants of the western country.’’** According to a 
speech James Seagrove, a federal agent to the Indians, was said 
to have made to the Creeks, the Kentuckians were resolved that 
if Congress should not act after this test was made, they would 
march against Louisiana —that ‘‘if the Spaniards take this 
boat or detain it in its passage, they will go to find out who has 
done so.’’ *® 

A committee of correspondence was appointed and an inten 
sive propaganda campaign was now started to bind all the West 
together in support of the work of the Democratic societies." 
The address to the people, the remonstrance to the President 
and to Congress, and the resolution on sending a boat down the 
Mississippi were widely distributed. Individuals and Demo 
cratic societies were asked to secure signatures to the remon 
strance and to forward it to Congress.’’ To some the boat res 
olution seemed eminently wise; while to others it appeared im 
practical and foolhardy. One citizen refused to sign the re 
monstrance until the test of sending the boat had been made.” 
The Georgetown (Seott County) Society agreed with the re 
monstrance and circulated it for signatures, but it laid the boat 
resolution on the table.’ The Washington County (Pennsy! 

14 Minutes in Innes Mss., XIX, 105. 

15 **Correspondence of Clark and Genet,’’ 1055. 


16 This committee was composed of William Murray, James Hughes, James Brown, 
James Moore, and Robert Todd. 

17 For a copy of the letter addressed to George Muter see William and Mary 
College Quarterly Historical Magazine, Second Series, II, 239. 

18 Jbid., 246, 247. Letter to the Kentucky Democratic Society, Jan. 6, 1793. (1 
date, 1793, given here should read 1794.) 

19 [bid., 247, 248; Innes Mas., XIX, 103-105. 
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vania) Demoeratie Society felt that the remonstrance did not 
.pply to them so much as to Kentucky, yet they decided to send 
sainien of it on to the President and to their representative in 
Congress.” The Kentucky Society also opened a correspon- 
dence with the residents of the Southwestern Territory and with 
the Prinee William County (Virginia) Society.” 

In the meantime the expedition fomented by the French with 
George Rogers Clark at the head, was finding difficulty in getting 
started. Lack of funds seems to have been the greatest hind- 


rance; certainly there was no lack of sympathy in high places in 
Kentucky. In fact, the French agents had early entered into 
communication with Governor Isaae Shelby, and although the 
Giovernor was too staid a patriot to be led into directly aiding 
uncertain schemes, he was so tardy in offering any resistance to 
the movement that he aroused the suspicion and ire of the fed- 
eral government.” There is no evidence that Shelby was a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky Democratic Society, but he was closely as- 
sociated with its most prominent members, as is shown in a 
letter from Charles De Pauw to him in which he asked the gov- 
ernor to ‘‘ Please to participate’’ some handbills ‘‘to that noble 
society of democrats.’’ ** The French agents, especially LaChaise, 
kept in close touch with the Kentucky Democratic Society, 
urging it at times to make a direct appeal to the French National 
Convention. This the Society refused to do since as ‘‘ Citizens 
of Kentucky a: d a part of the American Union, it would be 

°William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, Second Series, II, 
248, 249. The Kentucky Democratic Society had previously agreed to correspond 
with the Pennsylvania Society at the latter’s invitation, ‘‘assuring them of our 
strong desire & perfect willingness to open a correspondence with them, on the sub 

t of our unredressed grievances & assuring them also, that being all equally fellow 


sufferers we shall heartily codperate with them. . . .’’ Innes Mss., XIX, 92. 
Minutes of the Society. 

21 William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, Second Series, II, 
254-56, 

22 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, I, 455-58; Breckinridge Mss., 1794. 
See also A Review by Samuel M. Wilson of ‘* Isaac Shelby and the Genet Mission’’ by 
Dr. Archibald Henderson (Lexington, 1920), pamphlet; Archibald Henderson, ‘‘ Isaac 
Shelby and the Genet Mission’’ in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, VI, 451-69; 
nnelley and Coulter, History of Kentucky, I, 336-45. 

Marshall, op. cit., II, 101. Letter dated November 25, 1793. The handbill 


was a French address to the inhabitants of Louisiana inciting them to revolt against 
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improper at this period. . . .’’** In a short while, Ge 
had so outraged the federal government that it demanded his 
recall; and his successor, Fouchet, taking better counsel of the 
times and circumstances, terminated the expedition on Mareh 
6, 1794. But this movement was easier to start than to stop. 
LaChaise continued to correspond with the Kentucky Democrats 
on plans for conquering Louisiana and opening the Mississippi. 
In May (1794), he wrote them that he now turned from the fed 
eral government, which had checkmated him, to the Democrati 
societies ; and inquired: ‘* Why should I not have the luck of that 
fanatic priest whose name, | have forgot, who preached in 
France and the other states of Europe for the conquest of Hol) 
Land. Louisiana & its wretched inhabitants are assuredly mor 
interesting that that barren Country. The Spaniards who « 
fend the Mississippi are more worthy of contempt than the Ot 
tomans.’’** The Kentucky Democratic Society labored for 
some months yet with the hopes of ultimately receiving aid- 
from France.” 


The Society, however, was not depending altogether on help 
from France; in fact, the abandonment of the Genet scheme 
spurred it on. It had been holding frequent meetings, which 
were developing increasingly more violent sentiments, so heated, 
in fact, that Harry Innes, the judge of the Federal District 
Court for Kentucky, avoided them for fear they might lead 
to acts which later would become the cause for trials in lis 
court.** A Democrat in an article called the ‘‘Crisis’’ boldly said, 
‘*From government you have nothing to hope. They never did 
intend — nor will they ever invest you with the right to use the 
Mississippi. Its procurement depends wholly on ourselves.”’ 
In May (1794), after hopes for the success of the French scheme 
had largely faded away, ‘‘a numerous meeting of respectable 
Citizens’’ from different parts of the state assembled in Lex 

24Innes Mss., XIX, 85. 
scellaneous, I, 931. 

25 Innes Mss., XIX, 87. May 19, 1794. Reprinted in William and Mary Col 
Quarterly Historical Magazine, Second Series, II, 249-50. 
II, 121. 


Also see Ibid., 86; and American State Papers, M 


See also Marshall, op. « 


26 Tbid., 254-56. 
27 Marshall, op. cit., II, 109. 
28 Jbid., 112. 
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eton, ‘‘and after taking into consideration the degraded and 
serted situation’’ of the country, ‘‘both as to its commerce and 


be] 


protection; and coolly deliberating thereon’’ gave vent to their 
bitter feelings in a series of thirteen resolutions. Spain still 
withheld their rights to the Mississippi, and the federal govern- 
ment had ‘‘adopted no effectual measures for its attainment.’’ 
ven what had been done was concealed from them and ‘‘ veiled 
Civil liberty was indeed sunk low, when 
the servants of the people were to deem their masters not worthy 
to be informed of what was being done. Not only was Spain 
depriving the West of its dearest rights; but Great Britain still 
held possesion of much of the western country and was savagely 
inciting the Indians to pillage and slaughter. And what had the 
federal government done, except, indeed, to add outrage to in- 
ury, by sending John Jay, the bitterest enemy of the West, 
to make a treaty with that nation. The people must awake and 
prepare to strike as a unit, before it should be too late. To ac- 


’9 


mysterious secrecy. 


complish this, each county in the state should appoint a com- 
mittee to consider their grievances, and at the proper time a 
state convention should be held, to deliberate on the steps to be 
taken to secure and protect their rights.” 

A remonstrance to the President and to Congress was formu- 
lated, more dignified in language than the former one, but ser- 
ous and firm in tone, and bearing the marks of an appeal that 
was to be a final one. Great Britain should be vigorously pro- 
ceeded against for her barbarous conduct toward the western 
country, and Spain should be handed an ultimatum on the Mis- 
sissippi River question.*° 

Although the French scheme had definitely fallen to pieces 
by the late summer of 1794, the Kentucky Democratic Society 
had entered into, perhaps, its most active period. Meetings 
were frequent, and a characteristic entry in the minutes was: 
‘Society went into commee of the Whole on the subject of the 

‘A broadside signed by George Muter as chairman and by John Bradford as 
erk, in Breckinridge Mss., 1794. See also ‘‘Correspondence of Clark and Genet,’’ 

16-1058; Kentucky Gazette, May 31, 1794; Marshall, op. cit., II, 121, 122. Bour- 

n County (Paris) following the suggestion of these resolutions, elected a county 

mmittee consisting of two members from each militia company. Kentucky Gazette, 

y 12, 1794. 

American State Papers, Miscellaneous, I, 930-31. 
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Navigation of the Mississippi.’’* As has already appea: 
the Kentuckians were honestly haunted with the fear that 
federal government was making no real efforts to secure thei) 


rights — hence its mysterious silence. One more effort would 
be made to find out what it was doing before they decided 0, 
direct and forcible action against Spain. On August 11 (1794). 
the Society met, with John Breckinridge in the chair, and a) 
pointed a committee of three to pointedly ask Col. John Kd 
wards, one of the state’s senators at Philadelphia, specific ques 
tions on the status of the Spanish negotiations. <A long list was 
prepared, showing a suspicion throughout of the sincerity o! 
the federal government. Some of the questions follow: ‘Do 
you believe it to be the earnest wish and desire of the Northern 
& Eastern politicians in Congress, that we should be invested 
with this right [free navigation of the Mississippi]?’’ ‘‘Do 
they in short view the rising importance of Western America 
with the eye of patriotic liberality, or with the spirit of Jealousy 
& disaffection?’’ ‘‘In short, from your whole knowledge of this 
subject, are you of opinion, that we have a right to ground any 
solid expectations in the present negotiations?’’ * 

The addresses and general activities of the Democratic soci 
eties of the West were being heralded in the East and were 
causing considerable uneasiness. John Brown, one of the state’s 
senators at Philadelphia, wrote Harry Innes that the utterances 
of the Kentucky Democratic Society ‘‘have excited some atten 
tion & perhaps, some apprehension lest the impatience of th 
Western Brethern may precipitate them into some measure 
which may involve the U. States in an unequal contest.’’** An 
Kasterner, presumably a Virginian, wrote John Breckenridge 
that opinion was somewhat divided east of the mountains, that 
‘*some suppose your language is too pointed or rather arrogant 
to the supreme legislative Body of the United States, others 
think you only speak with that manly firmness which ought al! 
ways to characterize a republican people when in quest of their 
rights.’’** John Nicholas cautioned Breckinridge on the lack 


81 Innes Mss., XIX, 89, 90. 

32 List in Breckinridge Mss., 1794. 

33 Innes Mss., XIX, 16, 161%. December 31, 1793. 

34 Breckinridge Mss., 1794. Alex. Stuart to Brekinridge, n. p., n. d. 
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restraint that characterized his utterances, warning him that 
his old Virginia friends, while approving of his ‘‘republican dis 
nosition,’’ condemned his warmth.** 
In September (1794), Breckinridge in a long letter burning 

th sareasm and strong feeling, answered all the effeminate 
Easterners who disagreed with him and with the Kentucky Dem- 
oeratie Society. ‘‘Nature,’’ he said, ‘‘has done every thing for 
us: Government every thing against us. I must confess however 
that the present state of Mississippi Business, produces serious 
and distressing reflections in the minds of every thinking man 
here. That it will not long remain in its present state, is be- 
yond all doubt. No human policy, chicane tricks, or promises, 
can much longer assure the people here. They have for some 
time considered themselves as being deluded by Govt., and sacri- 
ficed to the narrow local policy of the Eastern States. You 
could not persuade a man here (unless an excise officer perhaps) 
that the Eastern States would not yield the whole commerce 
and with it the Happiness of all Western America, for some 
little commercial advantage to them, were it only in the cod- 
fish or molasses trade.’’ He was utterly shocked at John Jay’s 
appointment as an envoy to treat with Great Britain. ‘‘We 
have sat down with patience to wait the Event of his negotia- 
tions,’’? he continued, ‘‘& God send, they may not shew us that 
we may fight or negotiate for ourselves. 

‘‘T am sorry to learn from my Virga. friends, that false re- 
ports are propogated there respecting our desire to separate 
from the Union, or to negotiate with the British or the Span- 
iards. Be assured both suggestions do us injustice. The latter 
are too contemptible to become allies, and even the name of the 
former is odious here as it was with you in ’76. I wish the rulers 
of Ama revered the British as little as we do. Neither their pol- 
icy nor their guineas, are current here. Our statesmen here have 
not yet learnt, how to draw from them those materials, which 
brighten both their ideas & their pocketts. Unassisted common 
sense & common honesty tells us, it is as criminal & treacher- 
ous in a British Subject to hire an Indian to murder our wives 
and children, as if he had committed the act, himself, and that 


‘Ibid. Letter dated July 15, 1794. 
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the deed is no less attrocious because perpertrated on the }j 
side of the Alleghany. But we may be wrong for we ar 
distant from the grand seat of information, and are too » 
hackneyed in the old fashioned principles of 1776, to receiy, 
much light, from the banking, funding & other new fashion 
systems & schemes of policy which are the offspring and o: 
ment of the present administration. As distant as our thoug 
may be from a connection with the British or Spanish, at th 
present time, let Government take care they do not drive us | 
it. The Miss. we will have. If Government will not procur: 
for us, we must procure it for ourselves. Whether that will b 
done by the sword or by negotiation is yet to sean. The mom 
we certainly dispair of not procuring it through the General 
Government, from thence will our efforts begin, and let then 
take what direction they will; Congress must take them as tly 
find them. This is my opinion respecting the temper & sent 
ments of the people here.’’ * 

So insistent became the demands of the Kentucky Democrati 
Society and of Kentuckians generally that the secret diplomacy) 
of the federal government be bared, that Washington was forced 
to take notice of it, and in such a way as not to make an alread) 
dangerous situation develop into a crisis which might destro 
the Union. Feeling that he might fail to make a sufficient ex 
planation by correspondence, he sent as his personal representa 
tive, James Innes, in the fall of 1794, and by the early part o! 
the following year he had greatly quieted the Kentuckians 
through information imparted to Governor Shelby. The status 
of the negotiations at Madrid was detailed as far as was co! 
sistent with the public good; and in due time news of the treat) 
signed in October of this year (1795), opening the Mississip) 
was received with unfeigned rejoicing by the people throughout 
the West. * 

As the situation that had originally produced the Democrat\ 
societies ** in the West was now solved, they quickly died down 


( 
al 


36 Breckinridge Mss. Letter to Samuel Hopkins, Mecklenburg County, Virgu 
September 14, 1794. 

87 For the general situation in the state at this time see Connelley and © 
History of Kentucky, I, 346-58. 

38 The society at Lexington (Kentucky Democratic Society) was the most 
and prominent of the organizations west of the mountains. 
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ere soon forgotten. Although they had at times opposed 
excises and sympathized with the Whiskey Rebellion,’ and 
terly attacked the British machinations with the Indians, 
were chiefly concerned with the opening of the Mississippi. 


they had any appreciable effect in hurrying negotiations 
Spain seems unlikely, as Washington had realized from 
first the desirability and actual necessity of forcing Spain 
d; but the skillful way in which they played upon the dis 
nt of the West made them powerful organizations, which 
ler leaders less wise, might have produced far-reaching re 
ts for evil. 

idress of the Kentucky Democratic Society, December 13, 1793 said; 
s to be taken from us by an odious and oppressive excise, but the means 
g it by the exercise of our just right is denied.’’ American State Papers, 
I, 929. See also McMaster, op. cit., IT, 123-24. General Anthony 
eved the British and Indian situation ncrth of the Ohio River through 

n of 1794 and 1795. 














NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
WinturaMm Trent’s Journau at Fort Pirrt, 1763 


Edited by A. T. VoLWw:iLer 


Penn in the founding of Pennsylvania was William Trent, who 
became a member of the provincial council of that colony. |; 
1721, he removed to Trenton, New Jersey and soon became chiet 
justice of that colony. His son, William Trent (1715-1787), the 
author of the Journal here printed, preferred to live on the 
frontier. As an Indian trader, Indian agent, soldier, land spec 
ulator, and projector of inland colonies, he played a prominent 
part in the westward movement into the Ohio region. For a 
number of years before 1754, he was the partner of George 
Croghan, the leading English trader in the Ohio country.’ Trent 
had charge of the fort which the Ohio company was erecting 
at the forks of the Ohio when the French appeared in 1754, 
and compelled the English to retire. He was a captain during 
the war which followed. When the Indian trade was reopened, 
he formed a partnership with Joseph Simon, David Franks, and 
Levi Andrew Levy, prominent Pennsylvania Jews interested in 
the West; this partnership lasted from 1760 to 1769.2. Through 
his close associations, both with Croghan, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Indian Affairs, and with the military commanders, 
Trent was able to develop a large trade.* He was in active 
charge of the trading house of this partnership at Fort Pitt and 

1 The activities of this partnership I have described in detail in an artic 
‘*George Croghan, The Indian Trader’’ in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, XLVI, 273 ff. (Oct., 1922). An account of Trent’s entire career, pr 
pared by me, will be published by the Arthur H. Clark Co. in the near future under 
the title, George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782. 

2Gratz Papers, 1750-1850, collected, with relating documents, maps and notes 
edited by William V. Byars (1914), First Series, IV, 8 et passim. These twenty 
six manuscript volumes, rich in material dealing with the westward movement and 


the commercial life of Philadelphia, are in the Missouri Historical Society library 
3 George Croghan to Trent and Lowrey, Feb. 5, 1761, Bouquet Collection (Cana 
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. traders sent out from there, when Pontiaec’s war began 
vy, 1763. All the traders and pioneers were at once organ- 
nto a militia company under Trent as captain to assist the 
ular soldiers under Captain Ecuyer in the defense of Fort 
Pitt Trent and other traders lost heavily in 1763. They tried 

, recuperate their losses by securing a large land grant on the 
Ohio. As attorney for the Indiana Company and the Grand 
Ohio Company, Trent devoted his time and fortune for the re- 

wainder of his life to a vain effort to secure such a land grant 
and the establishment of a new colony, Vandalia.° 

The original copy of the Journal is preserved in the library 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and it is here printed 
through the courtesy of the council and the librarian, Dr. 
Thomas L. Montgomery, of that society. It was presented to 
the Society by Frank M. Etting, grandson of Michael Gratz. 
Gratz was an intimate friend of Trent. The Journal is in 
Trent’s handwriting and is in good condition save for the loss 
of a small corner. This defect accounts for the brackets in the 
Journal as printed here. The original Journal is bound with 
“The Orderly Book of Capt. Trent at Ft. Pitt,’’ which begins 
on May 28, and ends on October 16, 1763. The Orderly Book 
is not of great historical significance and therefore only one 
entry is here printed at the close of the Journal.* 

Trent’s Journal gives the most detailed contemporary ac- 
count extant of life in Fort Pitt during the siege of 1763. It 
dian Archives, Ottawa) A XVI, 29; Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society Col 
lections, XIX, 58. 

‘General Gage’s Orders to Colonel Bouquet, Aug. 11, 1763, Ms. in Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

For a full account of these projects see Clarence W. Alvord’s Mississippi Valley 
in British Politics (Cleveland, 1917). Further details concerning the life of Trent 
are found in W. U. Hensel’s article ‘‘Early Lancastrians: William Trent’’ in 
Papers of the Historical Society of Lancaster County, XVI, 5 ff; Alfred T. Goodman 

ditor): Journal of William Trent from Logstown to Pickawillani in 1752 (Cin 
cinnati, 1871), 57-69; and in Reuben G. Thwaites (editor), Early Western Travels 
Cle veland, 1904-1907), Rs 56. 

6In the MeAllister Collection, Ridgway Library, Philadelphia, there is a docu 
ment, probably made out by Trent’s executors, entitled ‘‘A list of Books, Papers, 
te. being the contents of a Black Trunk belonging to the Estate of Wm. Trent, 


deceased.’’ Entry No. 11 in this list reads: ‘‘A Journal and Copies of Officers’ 
Orders in War of 1763.”’’ 
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also presents, incidentally, glimpses of the normal life at fy 
Pitt in 1763, and gives accounts of many of the chief eyes. 
which occurred at other places during Pontiae’s war. Before ; 
storm broke, Pittsburgh, the farthest outpost of Anglo-Sax 
civilization in the Ohio Valley, was devoting its energies { 
erating at least one sawmill, a tanyard, and a coal mine; to pais 
ing spelts, corn, turnips, and other vegetables, and hay; to ea 
ing for herds of cattle and horses; to clearing tracts of fert 
land near the fort or along the line of communications: to t}y 
securing by pioneer settlers, land speculators, and army | 
tractors of squatter’s claims and military permits for sy 
tracts; and, most important of all, to trading with the Indians 
These normal activities were interrupted in May, 1763, 
the Indians took up the hatchet. They had no chief like Pont 
to lead them against Fort Pitt, nor did they attempt to captur 
the place by strategy as was done in so many other places. Vai 
ious occurrences among the Indians, noticed by the keen eyes 
of the frontiersmen, had put the English on their guard. The: 
soon found themselves besieged, but contrary to the commo 


impression their communications remained open to expresses 
Anxious days and nights followed. For weeks Captain Tre: 

slept without removing his clothes. The sleepless garriso) 

worn by fatigue, was further saddened and dismayed each tiny 
when news came of some disaster which had befallen Englis 

troops in the Indian country. Rumors came that even Detroit 
and Fort Ligonier had fallen. On June 7 the news was received 
of the bloody defeat of Cuyler on the shores of Lake Erie and 
of the destruction of Fort Sandusky and Fort St. Joseph wit! 
the massacre of almost their entire garrisons. On June 2 
Ensign Price and a few survivors appeared at Fort Pitt wit! 
the story of their escape from Fort Le Boeuf and of its burning 
by the Indians. They reported that Fort Venango was in ash 
with no trace of the survival of a single Englishman, and thiat 
they had passed the dead bodies of expresses killed on the way. 
On June 26 one lone soldier arrived from Presqu’Isle anc 


reported its burning by the Indians and the massacre of the gar- 


rison. The anxiety of the beleaguered garrison at Fort I! 
did not cease until August 10, when news came of the battl 
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Run. This insured the success of the efforts of Croghan 
Bouquet to relieve Fort Pitt. After an account of this 
+. the Journal describes the gradual return to more normal 
tions and then rapidly draws to a close.’ 


A. T. VoLwILer 
WILLIAM TRENT’S JOURNAL AT FORT PITT, 1763 


Pitt May 14, 1763 
N 


imber of 6 Nation Indians that lived about 90 Miles {on the 
elow this came up, and settled at Pine Creek,* 


and began to pla[nt 


Their Chiefs collected a number of Horses their Young Men had 


d delivered them up.® From this to the 26 they continued 


ng their Corn 


Two Men that went up the Ohio about 7 Miles, to where the 


nsies were settled returned, and informed that all the Indians the 


ing into the latter about four 


tioned in the entry for June 9. 


ny Mss. in Historical Society of Pennsylvania, I, 7 


before had removed from their Towns, and carried everything 
em, leaving their Cornfields open; this made us suspect that 
\ischief about here was immediately intended. A Number of Del- 
es with a large quantity of Skins came in and dealt them [with] 


neommon dispatch and indifference of what they took for them, 


s Parkman nowhere refers to Trent’s Journal in his Conspiracy of Pon 
The Journal was in private hands when Parkman wrote this book, which prob 
ints for his not using it. The reader will find The Conspiracy of Pontiac 
to an understanding and appreciation of Trent’s Journal. The refer 
n in note 1 present some new points of view for this period. 
Creek was the name applied to a western tributary of the Allegheny River, 


ef base 


miles above Fort Pitt. Before 1754 

of operations for the English Indian traders. Storehouses, corn- 
khorses and bateaux, with employees to care for these, constituted the 
ts of Trent and Croghan at this place before 1754. 


it was 


Croghan secured a 


+} 


’s claim, a military permit, and finally a legal title for a large tract of 


s place. On it he built ‘‘Croghan Hall.’’ Its burning by the Indians 


Croghan’s Affidavit of Losses in 1754, Ohio 


; Croghan to Wm. Peters 
Clark, June 15, 1763, Provincial Papers, in Pennsylvania State Library, 
irg, XXXIII, 89; R. E. Day, Calendar of the Sir William Johnson Manu 

the New York State Library, 146. 


k horses and draft horses were always numerous and important at Fort 
ng this period. After their hard trip over the mountains they were often 
se to graze and recuperate. They were a great temptation to the Indians, 


them. It was tantalizing and difficult to deal with the horse thief 
ubiquitous on the frontier. 


} 
so 


an 


Bouquet to Monckton, May 4, 1761, 
setts Historical Society, Collections, Fourth series, IX, 397, 411; Canadian 
Report, 1889, 56-57 


in 
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and their Chief seeming to press Mr. M*Kee’*® to go down the (\ 
trey and not to stay above four days, all gave us more suspicion 
Indians Designs and put the Inhabitants upon Arming themselves, 
28 Two Shawnesse came in from Hunting. 

29" At Break of day this Morning three Men came in from (‘| 
Claphams who was settled at the Oswegly Old Town ** about 25 \ 


) 


yd illes 


from here, on the Youghyogane River, with an account that Col. Clap 
ham, with one of his Men, two Women and a Child were murdered } 
Wolfe and some other Delaware Indians, about two o’Cloeck the , 
before. the 27% Wolfe with some others robed one Mr. Coleman 


that were killed at Col. Claphams, were treated in such a brutal man 
ner that Decency forbids the Mentioning. 

This Evening we had two Soldiers killed and sealped at the Sawmil! 
May 30 All the Inhabitants moved into the Fort. 

About 4 o’Clock one Coulton'’* came -in who had been a Prisone: 
{at Lower] Shawnesse Town and gave the following Account. He came 
to [ ] with some Traders, when an Indian arrived from the Lak 


sakes 
with a Belt to acquaint the Delawares, that Detroit was taken, the Post 
at Sandusky burnt and all the Garrison put to Death, except the Officer 
who they made Prisoner. Upon this News the Beaver and Shingess 
(the two Chiefs of the Delawares commonly called King B. and King § 

came and acquainted Mr. Calhoun Master Trader there with it; 
desired him to move away from there as quick as possable, with al! | 

People, and that they sent three Indians to conduct him and the rest 


10 Alexander McKee, the son of Thomas McKee, an Indian trader on the Sus 
quehanna, was Croghan’s chief Assistant Deputy Superintendent. McKee was 
signed to Fort Pitt and happened to be in charge of Indian affairs at this time 
because Croghan had left for the East. McKee succeeded Croghan in 1772; 
the Revolution he remained loyal to his King and helped plan many a raid 
frontier. 

11 Mutterings of discontent among the western Indians were plentiful after 17 
In 1761 a plot had been discovered whereby the Indians were to attack Det 
Niagara, and Fort Pitt simultaneously. James Kenny’s Journal, in Pennsy 
Magazine of History and Biography, XXXVII, 15; Johnson to Amherst, Ju! 
1761, Wm. L. Stone, Life and times of Sir William Johnson, II, 145. 

12 Oswegly Old Town was an old Indian village on the Youghiogheny a! 
miles from Fort Pitt. Croghan had purchased, in 1749, the Indian title to a larg 
tract at this place. After 1759 Croghan and Clapham were associated in 
ing it. The selling of corn, hay, and cattle at Fort Pitt yielded large profit 
them. Croghan to David Franks, Dee. 25, 1770, Ms. in Newberry Library, ‘ 
Bouquet to Monckton, Apr. 22, 1761, Bouquet Coll., A VIII, 268. 

18 Trent spells this name in various ways. It should be Calhoun. He 
from the Indian village, Tuscaroras, on the upper Muskingum River. 
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hite People safe to this Post. Yesterday as they were crossing 
Creek, being fourteen in number, they were fired on and he 
s all were killed except himself. 

two of Mr. Calhoms Men came in and Confirm’d the above 
unit. A second Express was dispatched this night to the General 
ne 1 Two Men who were sent of Express last Night to Venango 
red being fired on at Shanopins Town ** and one of them wounded 
leg. About 12 o’Clock two Men came from Redstone * and the 
same Night were sent back with orders for the Serjlean]t to repair to 
s Post and bring the Countrey People with him with 600 [lb.] Powder 
hat was there belonging to some Traders.'® About 6 o’Clock in the 
Afternoon Mr. Calhom eame in and brought the following Account which 

he took in writing from Indians at Tuskarawas 
Tuskarawas May 27" 1763 11 o’Clock at Night King Beaver with 


Shingess, Windohale, Wingenum. . . . Anderson eame and delivered 
me the following Intelligence . . . Wampum. 
Brother 


Out of regard to you and the Friendship that formerly subsisted be- 

tween four] Grandfathers and the English, which has been lately re- 

newed by us, we come to inform you of the news we have heared which 
u may depend upon is true 

Brother 


{ll the English that were at Detroit were killed ten days ago, not 
me left alive. At Sandusky all the white People there was killed 5 
iys ago, Nineteen in number except the Officer who is a Prisoner and 
one Boy who made his eseape who we have not heard off. At the Mouth 
of the Twightwee River ** (about 80 Miles from Sandusky by Water) 
Hugh Crawford ** with one Boy was taken Prisoner and Six Men killed. 

*Shanopins Town was an Indian village on the Allegheny River, a short dis 

above Fort Pitt. 

Redstone Old Fort, also called Fort Burd, was located on the Monongahela, 
n the present site of Brownsville. 

One cannot help but admire the courage of those men whose desperate duty 

s to carry dispatches passing between the officers of the forts in the wilde 
ess and Bouquet or Amherst. For this duty soldiers and sometimes frontiersmen 
were employed. As they galloped along the narrow roadway through the wilderness, 


ick, tree, and shrub became a possible hiding place from which a lurking foe 
night fire upon them. When white men were unable to get through, friendly 
8s were sent. Their greatest danger came from the backwoodsmen, who at 
s time often shot any Indian on sight. 

* By the ‘‘Twightwee River’’ is undoubtedy meant the river called Maumee 


1S Hugh Crawford was a prominent Pennsylvania Indian trader who operated 


Ohio region both before and after the French and Indian War. In 1765 he 
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At the Salt Licks ** five days ago 5 White Men were killed ws 

the Account this day: we have seen a number of Tracks on the R 
between this and Sandusky not far off, which we are sure is a Par 
coming to cut you and your People off, but as we have sent a M 
watch their motions, |we] request [that] you may think of nothing ) 
have here, but make the best of your way to some place of safe! 
we would not desire to see you killed in our Town be carefull t 

the Road and every part where Indians resort. 

What Goods and other Effects you have here, you need not be uneasi: 
about them, we assure you that we will take care to keep them safe for 
Six Months, perhaps by that time, we may see you or send you \ 
what you may expect from us further. We know there is one Whit 
Man at Gichauga that[ . . . | don’t be concerned for him w 
take care to send him [safely back]. 


srother 

We desire you to tell George Croghan and all your great Men 
they] must not ask us anything about this News, or what has happen! ed 
as we are not at all concerned in it: the Nations that have taken up th 
Hatchett against you are the Ottawas and Chepewas and when 
first went to speak with these People you did not consult us upon it, 
therefore desire you may not expect that we are to Account for 
mischief they do, and what you would know further about this News 
you must learn it by the same Road you first went, but if you will speak 
with us you must send one or two Men only, and we will hear ther 
Brother 

We thought your King had made Peace with us and all the Western 
Nations of Indians, for our parts we joined it heartily and desired t 
hold it allways good, and you may depend upon it we will take care not 
to be readily cheated or drawn into a war again, but as we are settled 
between you and these Nations who have taken up the Hatchet against 
you we desire you will send no Warriors this way till we are removed 
from this, which we will do as soon as we conveniently can; when wi 
shall permitt you to pass without taking notice; till then we desire they 
may go by the first Road you went 

Gave a String 

The following is what Mr. Colhom learned on [the way] from o: 
those three Indians who were sent to [conduct him] safe there viz! 
Daniel before mentioned as one of their 


served as an assistant to John Stuart, Superintendent of Indian Affairs fo 
Southern District. 


19 Salt Licks, probably referring to the famous salt licks in Boone County, 
tucky. 
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D’troit was not really taken but had been attac{ked by] the 

dians four days before the Messenger (who brought the account) left 

hich Mr. Calhoon imagines must have been from about the 13™ to 

17" of May and that the Indians had not then met with such sue- 

cess, but strongly persisted in carrying on the Attack and said they were 

determined not [to] give over till they took it, and that the English had 

sent out three Belts of wampum and the French two desiring them to 
iesist which they refused. 

Mr. Calhoon says that when he and his people left Tuskerawas (four- 
‘een in number) the Indians refused to let them bring their Arms tell- 
ng them that the three Indians who were going along with them were 
sufficient to Conduct them safe. And that the next day passing Beaver 
Creek they were fired upon by a party of Indians when their Guides 
immediately disappeared without interferring for them and he is Con- 
vinced that they were led by their guides knowingly to this party in 
order to be eut off from which himself with three of his 21 people have 
only eseaped. M* Calhoon further says that having lost his way and 
falling in upon the Road leading to Venangoe about Twenty miles above 
this Post he saw a number of Indian tracks which had gone that way — 

Two Men were sent to the General with the Intel[ligence.| This 
Morning an order was issued by the Comma[ndant to] pull down and 
burn all the out Houses. 

June 2° Three Men who were sent a Second time to Venango Express 
returned] after going about twenty Miles having fell in with a Party 
of |Indians.| While our People were engaged to day in burning the 
Houses on the Hill, the Indians set fire to Thompsons House about half 
a Mile from the Fort. 

3 and 4". All the Garrison were employed in reparing and strength- 
ing the Fort. : 

5" 2 0’Cloeck at Night one Benjamin Sutton came in who says he left 
Redstone two days ago and found that place evacuated ard saw a 
number of Shoe Tracks going towards Fort Cumberland which he sup- 
poses was the Garrison: that there was with him there a White Man 
named Hicks and an Indian named Recois who would have burnt the 
Fort had he not persuaded them from it, that Hicks told him that an 
indian War was broke out and that he would kill the white People 
wherever he found them, and went with Intention to murder Madealfs 
People nine Miles from here who had removed some time before, he 
says they intended to have taken him Prisoner but the Wind blowing 
hard and it growing very dark when he came nigh the Fort made for 
it and ealled the Centinel Hicks and the Indian went by in their Bark 
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6" Nothing Extraordinary 
June 7* This Morning M' Wilkins with his wife and one [{ ?} arrj 
here in a day and an half from Venango [with] the following Inte! 
gence which arrived the day before they left | ] Express fr 
Presqu’ Isle. 
That Lt. Cuyler an Officer of the Queen’s Rangers had arrived 
who informed, that he had been as far as the Mouth of D’Troit Riv 
with an Escort of about One Hundred Men, Ten Battoes and 139 Ba, 
rels of Provisions when he was attacked the 28 May at 11 o’Clock at 
Night, that he had 2 Serjeants 52 Privates a Woman and a Child killed 
himself with three privates wounded, two since dead of their Wounds 
that he saved only two Battoes with five Barrels of Pork, that he th 
retreated to the Fort at Sandusky which place he found destroy 
and from thence he made the best of his way to Presqu’ Isle where a: 
rived; he also says that Lieut. Schlossers Post was destroyed and 
Garrison cut off. 

A Number of Cannoes were brought and left in the Night on the 
other side of the Monongehela River opposite to the Fort. 
9" By a large smoke which rose up the River, we suppose the Ene: 
has burnt Mr Croghans House, the smoke rising where we imagine 
House stood. Nine o’Clock two more Expresses were sent to Venany: 
10" This Morning the two Expresses returned having lost themselves 
in the Night. A out 10 o‘Clock in the Morning as some of the Militia 
were put ing up some Fences about 1000 yards from the Fort 
Enemy fired on them, they retreated safe to the Fort. 
June the 11% At break of day some Indians were discovered amo/ ng 
the houses of the] upper Town, About 10 o’Clock at Night they set fire 


S 


to | | House, on which a Shell was thrown among them, som 
time [afterwards some] were seen in the lower Town and some hollowing 
heard at a [| | from the Fort. 


12" An Indian was discovered from the Garden, about 11 o'Clock 
a Party out cutting Spelts*° saw two Indians and fired on them, on 
which a number more appeared and fired on our People, who returned 
it an{d] some more shot being fired from the Cannon in the Fort th 
Indians ran off. 

13 and 14" Nothing worth Notice. 

15 <A Party was sent out to cut Spelts and were fired on. Serj‘ Mille! 
of the Militia contrary to orders with 3 others advanced to Grants Hil 
and just as they had gained the Summit, Miller was shot Dead, a party 
advancing drove the Enemy off and prevented their scalping hin 


20 Spelts, a hardy cereal grown in place of wheat or barley. 
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n 11 and 12 o’Clock at Night as an Express from Bedford was 
nged by one of the Centinels from the Rampart the Enemy fired 
iber of Shotts at him and the Centinels in the Fort. 

Four Shawnesse appeared on the opposite side of the Ohio and 

hat Mr M*Kee would go over and speak to them which he did 
they made him the following Speech 

received the Message you sent us on the Death of Col. Clapham; 

mr Chiefs desired us to inform you that they will take care of the 

ilers in our Towns. M* Baird and Gibson were taken by the Dela- 

Indian called Sir William Johnson and his People at the Mon[on- 

ela] and earried to our Town our Chiefs say they will take care 

f them till the} War is over. We came to enquire News’ we have 
heared none [since the] Message with the Belt and Bloody Hatchet 
ume from the Lake Indians to the Delawares at Tuskarawas acquaint- 
¢ them that they had struck the English and desired that they would 

join them, The Capts and Warriors of the Delaware pay no regard to 
their Chiefs who advised them not to aecept the Hatchett but are deter- 
mined to Proseeute the War against you. It was the 6 Nations that left 
this and the Delawares that killed your People at Beaver Creek with 
Mr. Calhoon. An Express was sent of in the Night to Bedford 
June 17" The same Indians came and ealled again and desired Mr. 
M*Kee would come over, he refused; they then recommended it to him to 
set of for the Inhabitants in the Night, or to come over to them and they 
would take care of him at their Towns till the War was over, they ac- 
juainted him all Nations had taken up the Hatchett against us, and 
hat they intended to attack this Post with a great Body in a few days; 
that Venango and all the other Posts that way were already cut off. 
that they were afraid to refuse taking up the Hatchet against us as so 
iny Nations had done it before it came to them. 
About 12 o’Clock at Night two Expresses came in from Ligonier with 
Letters from the General. 
Is“ The Enemy set fire to another House up the Ohio. 
One o’Clock in the Morning the 2 Expresses that came last set of for 
Ligonier again with Letters. 
June 19" Two Indians crep along the Bank of the Mono[ngahela. A] 
Centinel who was posted on the Bank of the River and | | Soon 
after a number of Indians were seen at the Head of the | | taking 
of some Horses, and the Garrison was turning out one Stuart a Soldiers 
Gun went of by accident and mortaly wounded him of which he dyed 
the next day. 
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20" Nothing extrodinary 

21* About 11 o’Clock at Night the Indians on the opposite sid 
the Mongehela repeated all’s well after our Centinels. 

22 Between 9 and 10 o’Clock in the Morning a smoke was seen 

on the Back of Grants Hill where the Indians had made a fire and » 

2 o’Clock several of them appeared in the Spelts field moving of ¢] 
Horses and Cattle. About 5 o’Clock one James Thompson who it was 
supposed was gone after a Horse was killed and sealped in sight of th 
Fort on this a great number of Inds appeared on each River and o1 
Grants Hill shooting down the Cattle and Horses. <A Shell was thror 
amongst a number of them from a Hauwitz which burst just as it fi 
among them. About an Hour after they fired on the Fort from Grant's 
Hill and the other side of the Ohio, a shot from the opposite sid 
the Ohio wounded a Man in the Mongehela Bastion. About 7 o’Clock 
three Indians were seen about 150 yards from the Fort on the Monong 
hela Bank Mr. M°Kee and two others fired on them and killed on 
them. 

23 about 12 o’Clock at Night Two Delawares called for Mr. M°Kee 
told him they wanted to speak to him in the Morning. 

24 The Turtles Heart a principal Warrior of the Delawares and 
Mamaltee a Chief came within a small distance of the Fort Mr. M'Ke 
went out to them and they made a Speech letting us know that all our 
| | as Ligonier was destroyed, that great numbers of Indians 
[were coming and] that out of regard to us, they had prevailed on 6 
Nations [not to] attack us but give us time to go down the Country and 
they desired we would set of immediately. The Commanding Office: 
thanked them, let them know that we had everything we wanted, that 
we could defend it against all the Indians in the Woods, that we had 
three large Armys marching to Chastise those Indians that had struck 
us, told them to take care of their Women and Children, but not 
to tell any other Natives, they said they would go and speak to their 
Chiefs and come and tell us what they said, they returned and said 
they would hold fast of the Chain of friendship. Out of our regard to 
them we gave them two Blankets and an Handkerchief out of the Smal! 
Pox Hospital.*!. I hope it will have the desired effect. They then told 
us that Ligonier had been attacked, but that the Enemy were beat of 
The 25 A Shawnese Indian came across the River and Spoke t 
Mr M°Kee and told him that two days ago Sixty Miles off, he left a larg 


21 When reports of the Indian uprising came in to Amherst, he wrote to Bouquet 
‘*Could it not be contrived to send the Small Pox among those disaffected tribes 
of Indians? We must on this occasion use every stratagem in our power to r 
them.’’ Francis Parkman, Conspiracy of Pontiac, Il, 39. 
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Body of Indians on their march for this place to attack it and the Del- 
res that were here were going to join them. About 5 o’Clock in the 
\fternoon two Soldiers belonging to the Garrison of Le Beauf came in 
| informed us that Ensign Price would be here the next Morning. 
fhe 26" Six o’Clock in the Morning Ens® Price with five men came 
n from Le Beauff and gave the following Account of his miraculous es- 
pe from that place and while they were Bringing him across the River 


seven Ind/ians showed them|selves on Grants Hill. 

Karly in the morning of the 18 instant five Indians [came to] his 
Post and asked for some Tobacco and provisions, which he gave to them. 
Soon after they went off about 30 men came down the Road leading to 


Prisque Isle, laid their Arms down a small distance off, came and asked 
iberty to come in and said they were going to War against the Chero- 
kees, wou’d stay with him that night and that they purposed to pass by 
Fort Pitt in order to speak with Mr. Croghan; M* Price suspecting 
- design had all his people under Arms and wou’d not suffer them 
to go in, upon this the Indians took up their Arms and got to the back 
of an Out store where they picked out the Stones it was underpinn’d 
with and got into it, then they began to roll out the Barrels of Provis- 
ions and shoot fired Arrows into the top of the Blockhouse which was 
put out several times, this continued till sometime in the night when Mr. 
Price finding it impossible to defend the place any longer or prevent 
ts being consumed took the advantage of the Night, got all his people 
mut at a window and made off without being observed, but unfortunately 
lost six of his men and a woman who he supposes fell into the hands of 
the Enemy, sometime after he left the Blockhouse the Indians began to 
fire upon it, when he eame to Venangoe found it in Ashes, kept the Road 
all the way here and saw the bones of several people who had been killed 
going Exp[ress,] they were Six Nation Indians who Attacked him. 

Mr. Price gives an account likewise which some [ ] the Sloop 
from D’Troit had brought to Prisque Isle, About the beginning of May 
a large body of Indians (1500 in number) came to Detroit under pre- 
tence of holding a treaty with Major Gladwin, but Monsieur Baubee 
finding out their designs, apprized Major Gladwin of it who immediately 
ordered his Garrison under Arms and wou’d not permit them to come 
in, upon this the Indians sent two of their principal warriors in to de- 
sire he wou’d come out and Treat with them which he did not think 
proper to do but detained the two warriors and sent out Capt. Campbell 
and Lieutenant M*Dougal to know what they wanted who the Indians 
made prisoners and then rushed up and endeavoured to force the Gate, 
but the Garrison being under Arms and prepared for them, fired upon 
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them, killed forty on the spot and wounded many more; the I; 
carry ’d on the Attack for two weeks before the Sloop left it whic! 
three weeks before she arrived at Prisque Isle with contrary y 
The Garrison at D’Troit had no provisions but a little Corn which 
bee furnished them with. the French inhabitants there are not 
cerned in this war but live on their farms as usual, the Sloop w; 
tacked all the way down the D’Troit River and the Indians sent ( 
Campbell on board of her to desire Capt. Newman to deliver her 
who sent for answer that he was determined to | |] them, 
gone to Niagara and purposes to retur[n ] with Provisions. 
Clock in the Afternoon a S{oldier arrived] who made his eseape 
Presqu’ Isle and says that on the 19™ inst. that Post was attacked 
250 Indians which continued for two days, and that the Indians | 
made holes in the Bank and fired through, that the Officer (Mr. Christy 
Capitulated, that the Indians were to give them 6 days Provisions a 
escort them safe to this Post. It was the Ottawas, Chipawas, Wyar 
dotts and Senecas that took the Post, that after they had delivered { 
Indians their Arms, while the Indians were enguged in earrying out 
the Provisions and other Stores, he being at some distance hearing 
Woman scream he imagined they were beginning to Tomhawk th 
Garrison he made his escape, that another Soldier likewise attempted 
to make his escape but fears he did not get off, that the Indians ha 
fired the Roof of the Block House a great many times before they 
Capitulated and that they as often put it out, he further says that th: 
Schooner was in sight and kep there sounding with their Boat to try if 
they could get in to their Assistance but that there was not Water 
enough, that the Indians told them they had destroyed 800 Barrels | 
Provisions at the Store House where the Schooner was to load and that 
he believes the Schooner had no Provisions on board. Nine o’Clock at 
Night two Expresses were sent of to the General by way of Fort Cur 
berland on the other side of Monongehela with these Accounts 

27" Six o’Clock in the Afternoon four Men and one Woman of th 
Garrison of Le Beauff came in who it was feared had fallen into th 
hands of the Enemy, they say they left the other two Men of that Gar 


rison about thirty Miles off not being able to come along. The other 
Soldier from Presqu’ Isle who it was thought [ ] with thes 
People and confirms the Account already receiv[ed about the] Garm 
son. These Soldiers say soon after they left the [ ] they heard 


two Guns and the Death hollow. 
Mr. Price says that the Schooner brought an Account of Sir Robert 
Davers, Capt M*Kay and Capt. Robinson being killed by the India! 
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the attack begun at D’Troit while they were sounding the Depth 

e Water in the Lake near the mouth of D’Troit River. 
os! Several Indians have been seen to day on Grant’s hill and about 
ds. About 9 o’Clock at night the Centinels discovered some 
noes in the River and presently after saw some people in the Ditch, 
Garrison turned out to their Alarm Posts, remained under Arms 
| 12 o’Clock, then went to their Barracks all but the Guard. A large 
smoke was seen up the River this morning supposed to be a house on 


The 


29 [his morning numbers of Mockeson tracks were seen in the Ditch 
re the Enemy were last night, 
o® Nothing Extraordinary, a few Indians seen who called to a man 
it went to drive some Cattle in. 
July 1* Six or seven Indians showed themselves this morning at the 
oper end of the Garden. 

About 7 o’Clock this Morning some Indians appeared on Grant’s 
Hill, at 12 o’Clock they came into the Cornfield, drove off a number of 
Cows and shott at several. this Night several Indians were seen near 
(7lacles, 

At 10 o’Clock this morning as a party [went to the] Garden for 
greens ete. they were fired upon by [Indians] who had hid within 60 
vards of the Fort, our | ] forward and fired upon them and it 
vas thought that [ | Terrence either killed or wounded one badly 
as the others were seen helping or Carrying him away. our people 
pursued ’em till they were ordered back. they found his Tomhawk 
pipe and a Handkerchef which he drop’d. At 1 o’Clock 2 Guns were 

rd on the opposite side of the Allegany and immediatly four Indians 
ppeared naked and their Bodies painted with different Colours sing- 
ng as they came along according to their Custom when appearing as 
riends. they had two small setts of British Colours; M" M*Kee went 

n and asked who they were and what their business was; they an- 
swered him they were Ottawas and came from D’Troit 10 days ago where 

ey said everything was settled between them and us in peace and that 
they had brought Letters from the Commanding Officer there, therefore 
desired to be brought over. Notwithstanding the fair appearance they 

ne under M' M*Kee directed them to go up the River and Cross to 
a place where the Indians were frequently seen crossing and while they 
were away, a Cannoe was sent and left for them on the other side; 
When they came over M"' M*Kee went and met them a small distance 
from the Fort. One of them (Commonly ealled Chatterbox) [ ] 
irge Belts of wampum tied on a stick [delivered the] following Speech 
to M" M*Kee 
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Brother 

Shewing the Belts one of which he called the Friendship Belt ; the ot 
for clearing the Path between them and us, this is what we called ; 
Writing we had for you and we are sent (by our Chiefs who wil 
here to morrow) to acquaint you that they are coming to renew 
Friendship by these Belts and to assure you that they are coming wit! 
a got intent and hope to be received as friends, this is all we hay, 
say, we propose to go and meet our Chiefs this Afternoon and wi! 
turn tomorrow. Then asked for some Bread and Tobacco. During 
time on Grants Hill a number of Indians appeared very uneas 
came running down towards us, five more appeared over the Ohio 
Allegahny, upon this the Ottawas went to their Cannoe where they met 
those Indians that came from Grants Hill, they talked some tim 
gether, during this our People fired several shot at them that 
from the Hill which they returned. At 6 in the Afternoon three of th 
Ottawas with their Colours came to the same place and M"™ M‘Kee we: 
to them, they informed him that their Chiefs were come to the opposit 
side of the River and desired them to deliver the following Speech 
Brother the Commanding Officer 

By this String of Wampum we open your Ears, wipe the Tears fro: 
your Eyes and remove everything that is bad from your Heart, that 
you may hear and receive them in friendship tomorrow 

Gave a String painted with blue Clay M*" M*Kee gave them mor 
Bread and Tobacco, and they | | As soon as it was dark our 
Centinels began to [ ] Ditech, the whole Garrison turned out and 
remained und[er arms till] one o’Clock then went to their Barracks and 
lay on their Arms till Day. 
July the 4 
This Morning the Cannoe we had lent the Indians yesterday, was sev) 
on Ground in the middle of the River on a Bar. 
About 11 o’Clock the Ottawas appeared on the opposite side of th 
River 10 in number and requested to be brought over, upon which M' 
M°Kee desired them to take the Cannoe which lay on the Bar and cross 
in her, but they made many Excuses saying they intended no harm; 
upon their fair promises the Commanding Officer sent two soldiers in 
a Cannoe for them and at their landing on the other side several hollows 
were heard on Grant’s hill and the Ottawas began to sing, five of them 
came down to the Cannoe 3 of which seized the soldier in the Head, th 
2 others made towards the man in the Stern who threw himself into the 
water, they followed and stabb’d him with their knives in two places, 
the other soldier they had got up to the Bank but on some shotts being 


hie 
i 
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ed by small Arms and a Cannon with Grap shott they all retreated 
the woods and left their kettle with one set of their Colours on the 
-: both soldiers got back without further damage tho’ one of the 
vounds is thought dangerous. 3 oClock the Indians returned and took 
eir Colours and kettle then fired several shotts at the Fort, a Cannon 
th greap shott was fired at them, the Indians on Grants hill likewise 
red several shotts, this Contin[ued till] several bullets came into the 
Fort but did no dam[age. | 


July 5* Eleven oClock in the morning the Indians fired [ | both 
sides of each River and Grant’s hill; several Crossed in a Cannoe up 
\onongehela, 5 oClock in the afternoon they cross’d back again. 
July 6® Five oClock this morning an Indian appeared on the point 
if Grant’s hill and fired his piece at the Fort, in the night the Centinels 
discovered a large fire up the Ohio. 
July 7® Early in the morning one Indian seen over the Monongehela 
ind one by Hulings’s; By their being so quiet we imagine they are gone 
jown to meet our Troops, Attack Ligonier or fall on the Country people. 
x” Nothing Extraordinary. 9 and 10" None of the Enemy ap- 
peared. The People grown careless and stragle about the Fields in as 
much security as if n Enemy ever had appeared about us. I doubt we 
shall pay dear for it. 
11" All quiet. 12% Ditto. 13" Ditto the first Night I have striped since 
the begining of the allarm. 
14" One of the Militia fired on and wounded in three places by some 
Indians within Two Hundred Yards of the Fort as they were taking 
care of some Cattle we sent out a Party and brought him in, but fear he 
will dye being shot through the Arm, Body and thigh and the Bone 
broke. 
15" 16 and 17" nothing more than a number of Indians appearing and 
the Man wounded the 14* dying. 
is A party] sent out to cut the Spelts. An Indian killed near 
| and Sealped by M* Calhoon one of M* Flemings Party who 
| day to seize that Hill while our People were at Work, got in 
Part of the Spelts a large Body of the Enemy appeared over the Monon- 
gehela at the Mouth of Saw Mill Creek, they called from this side over 
each River on which the Covering and Working Partys came in, soon 
after a large Body of the Enemy appeared about the upper end of the 
Field where our People had been at work. Three of the Indians from 
the Monongehela came over they are Delawares they say they are for 
Peace and will go to War against the Ottawas and Chipawas. Another 
Indian one James Willson came down from Grants Hill without Arms 
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and walked close to the Fort being known and without Arms prevent 
his being killed, he likewise says that the Beaver and other Chiefs of + 
Delawares are coming here, as well as the three Indians who came from 
the other side of the River, they can tell nothing of M'dwy and oyr 
People, they say that M* Gibson, Baird, Cammel and one Robinson | 
hired Man was at Beaver Creek waiting for their Cannoes coming 


the River, that the Cannoes was just by when the Enemy began to {iy 
on them, that Gibson and the rest jumped to their Arms to go to their 
Assistance but they persuaded them not, that they would be all killed 
but they persisted, that they seized Gibson, Cammel & Robinson, byt 
M’ Baird who got to his Arms fought bravely till he was killed — There 
is a Letter from Gibson from Wills Town desiring we will pay »s 
Goods for getting him off which I have proposed to do. 

19 The Commanding Officer returned them thanks for their offer of 
joining us against the Ottawas and Chipawas and for the Intelligene 
they gave us of a great number of the Enemy being about us. But 
told them | ] General and that he could hold no treatys wit! 
| 

July 20% The Indians, Men, Women and Children continued passing 
{in their] Cannoes and on Horseback near the Fort supposed going t 
fetch Indian Corn, and I believe endeavoring to make us believe their 
numbers much greater than what they are. 

21* 9 o’Clock in the Morning the Shawnese waided across the Ohio 
to the Point just by the Fort, asked some Provisions for their Chiefs 
who were just come. The Commandy Officer told them he had non 
and that he would not speak anymore with them till their Chiefs can 
themselves. Three o’Clock in the afternoon a Shawnese Chief cam¢ 
the point and acquainted M" M°Kee that they were in Council not t 
thing the time long that when they had done they would come. Tha! 
they had got an Account from D’Troit 16 days since that the Officer 
Commanding there had settled matters with the Indians on promising 
that if they had had any injury done them they should be redressed, that 
the Indians were all gone home. They say that learning we had given 
the Delawares a set of Colours, induced them to come and make every- 
thing easy. They were forbid passing backwards and forwards near 
the Fort with Arms and up and down the River. 

22 GrayEyes, Wingenum, Turtles Heart and Mamaultee, came over th 
River told us their Chiefs were in Council, that they waited for Custa- 
luga who they expected that Day. The Indians passed backwards and 
forwards Men Women and Children up the River in Cannoes, it appeared 
that they were carrying things down to the Saw Mill in their Cannoes 
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veral Horses passed with Loads in sight of the Fort which I take 


[ndian Corn from the Deserted Plantations and Leather | } 
rd. Tho many suspect it is plunder from | } Inhabitants 
were told not to go backwards and forwards [ | Cannoes or 


would be fired on. 
23 We heard nothing from the Indians today, two of them ap- 


| over the Ohio but said nothing. 
t Four Indians discovered at the upper end of the Garden. Several 


lracks found about the River Ohio Bank where they had been last 
Night. At Dusk three Indians came on the opposite side the Ohio and 
is that Custaloga was come. They were throwing the water out of 
Cannoe that lay on the Shore where they were with intention as I 
suppose to come over when it is dark, While we were talking with them 
ve heard three Death hollows. M* M°Kee asked them who it was they 
| they knew nothing of it, perhaps they were Ottawas or some Party 
turning from the Cawtabas, but said they would let us know in the 
\forning. 
2 four Indians passing up the Monongebela close by the opposite 
Shore contrary to orders, a Six pounder with Grape was fired on them 
they all made their eseape (tho’ the Shot fell all round them) leaving 
eir Cannoe, four of the Militia set of in a Cannoe to a Bar in the 
iddle of the River and then one swam and brought of their Cannoe, 
left four Rifles, with Eight pair of new Indian Shoes, all their 
Powder Horns and Pouches full of Powder and Ball and two pair of 
Legings for each with five Blankets. A sure sign they were going to 
War. We are partly sure these Indians want to lull us into security 
it they may get an advantage of us, but they will be indeed disap- 
nted. We see where they had been under [ ] Night spying. 
in the Evening two Indians came | | why we fired on their People, 
they were answered they | | passing by the Fort with Arms; they 
said they supposed it was on Account of the Death hollows we heard 
he Night before, and said it was some of the Ottawas or Wayandotts 
who had been down the Country. They said their Hearts were good, 
ut perhaps we were angry they desired to know if we would hear their 
Chiefs if they came, they were answered yes but no one else. 
26" The Indians came over Shingess, Wingenum, Grey Eyes sometimes 
‘alled S" W™ Johnson with several other Warriors, the Beaver not with 
hem, they made a Speech desiring us to quit this Place and let us know 
hat we by taking possession of their Countrey were the cause of the 
War and let us know that the Ottawas and Chipawas were coming to 
Attack us. 
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27" While in Council heard a Death hollow at the Saw Mill Fish 
Seven Indians all on Horseback were seen from the Fort going dow 
the Road and some on foot. Soon after some were seen returning som 
appeared in Huling’s field cuting some wheat with their Knives a 
Seythe we imagine they are Hungry. A Gun was fired according ; 
agreement to call them over to get their answer soon after they appeared 
on the other side. As soon as they came over Capt Eeuyer answer ¢ 
their Speech was delivered them, letting them know that we took this 
place from the French that this was our home and would defend to th 
last that we were able to defend it against all the Indians in the W, 
that we had Ammunition and Provisions for three years (I wish we had 
for 3 Months) that we paid no regard to the Ottawas and Chipawas 
that we knew that if they were not already attacked, that they would 


a 


be in [ ] own Countrey which would find enough for them to 
[ | pretended to be our friends at the same time murdered 
[ tr]aders in their Towns and took their Goods, that they stole ou 


Horses and Cows from here and killed some of our People and every 
three or four days we hear the Death Hollow which we know must be 
some of their People who have been down the Country and murdered 
some of the Countrey People. That if they intended to be friends wit! 
us to go home to their Towns and set down their quietly till they heard 
from us, or else to send some of their People down to Bedford to the 
General who had only Power treat with them of Peace, they say they 
will come tomorrow and let us know when they go home. The Yellow 
Bird a Shawnesse Chief asked for the 4 Rifles Guns we had taken from 
the 4 Indians the 25" they were answered if it appeared that their 
Nation had done us no harm and that they continued to behave well 
when we were convinced of it that they should either have their Guns 
or pay for them. He was very much enraged and the whole changed 
Countenance on the Speech that was made them, White Eyes and Win- 
genum seemed to be very much iritated and would not shake hands with 
our People at Parting. 

28" In the Morning the Indians seen crossing the River by Shanopin’s 
Town on Horseback and Swiming. About half an Hour after two 0o- 
Clock they fired on our People in the Garden who I had desired not to 
stray as I was positive they were coming down but they paid no regard 
to it, they got in with only one Man wounded in the Knee, soon after 
they began firing on the Fort and Continued it the whole day and night. 
Cap. Eeuyer wounded in the Leg with an Arrow, a Corporal and 2 
Privates wounded in the head the Corporal and one of the men supposed 


mortally. 
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Continued firing on the Fort the whole | | from the Ohio 
they kep up a very smart fire [ | this day and yesterday a 
er of Shells was thrown to [ | but they only shifted Places, 


; day and yesterday about 1500 Small Arms fired on them from the 
Fort wounded this day Manus Huling, his leg broke, Serjant Hermon 
shot through the Lungs, a Grenideer shot through the Leg — fired three 

ndshott from a 6 Pounder as they were passing the River in Cannoes 

ived them once to throw themselves into the River one of them said 
eut in two by one of the Shott — these two days killed several of 

m from the Fort — one of them wounded and drowned in the River 
ttempting to swim over and five more seen carrying out of the Cannoe 
on the further side of Ohio supposed to be wounded. The Roofs of the 
Governours House and the Barracks much hurt by the Enemys fire. In 
the Night they shott several Arrows at the fort some with fire mostly 
fell short 
30° The Enemy last Night gathered under the Bank and we imagined 
hey intended to make an Attack, they fired at the Fort random Shotts 
all day and Night, the whole under Arms all Night, But few Shot fired 
from us, 

1" The Enemy continued firing random shoitt. Two shells thrown at 
some Reaping in Hulings field. In the Evening they ealled to the Fort 
and told us they had Letters from Col. Bouquet and George Croghan 
nd desired me to goe for the Letters and they would give them to me. 
Continued firing at the Fort all Night threw some Hand Grenadoes into 
the Diteh were we imagined some of the Enemy were. 
August 1* The Enemy continued firing Random Shotts from under 
the bank of Ohio till about three o’Clock when they withdrew and soon 
| numbers crossing from this to the opposite side of the | 
Luggage. About 6 o’Clock they put up a paper fired | | from 
inder the Bank. 
August 2* All quiet till about 11 o’Clock when two Indians with a 
White Man came down on the opposite side of the Ohio and called over 
that they were expresses from Col. Boquet and G. Croghan at Bedford 
they were desired to come over the White Man made answer he was 
a Prisoner and could not come, the Indians came over in a small bark 
Vannoe and produced his Letters, he was a Cuyuga Indian named John 
Hudson, he says that the Indians took him and detained him three days, 
broke open the Letters and made a White Prisoner read them, one Letter 
they kep and suffered him to bring the other two to the Fort. The 
White Man on the other side was an Express taken between this and 
Fort Cumberland ; they had all his Letters but would not let the Indian 
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bring them over, after they had read the Letters and heard the M 
he delivered them from Mr. Croghan some set of home and som, 
to War against the Settlements and some Wayondotts to recon 
our Army. The Wayondotts in a Council they had declared thai 
would carry on the war against us while there was a man of them liyiny 
and told the Delawares and Shawnese that they might do as they pleas 
In the Evening he set of with Letters down the Country. 

3° On viewing the Bank of the River where the Enemy fired from 


saw Blood in many Places the Indians told | ] was killed (s 
of John Butler of Philad* the Huntsman) by an Indifan_ ] Six Nigh 
the whole have been under Arms, the Garrison [ ] two Relie/ 


4 Everything quiet — Some Indians lying yet on the opposite sid 
of the Ohio, This Afternoon heard three Death hollows on the opposi: 

side of the River. 

5 — Three Expresses came in from Col. Boquet who they left with ¢) 

Troops at Ligonier. These Expresses report they heard at Small’: 
Plantation at Turtle Creek about 18 Miles from here a great deal 0 
Choping Shooting and Bells and see some Indians. We imagine the 

are gathering there t attack the Col. and 9 o’Clock 2 Expresses wer 
dispatched to meet the Col. 

6, 7. 8 Nothing Extraordinary, but the Troops not arriving according 
to Expectation makes us fear they have been Attacked on their Mare! 
9" Everything quiet, no word of the Troops. 

10" at Break of day in the Morning Miller who was sent Express t! 

5 with two others came in from Col. Boquet, who he left at the Nir 

Mile Run, he brings an Account that the Indians engaged our Troops 
for two days, that our People beat them off. About 10 o’Clock a di 

tachment from the Garrison under the Command of Capt Philips 
marched to meet the Troops and returned about 2 o’Clock have joine: 
the Col. at Bullocks Hill. The following is the best Account I have bee 
able to learn of the Action which happened the 5™ about a Mile beyot 

Bushy Run. Our Advanced Guard discovered the Indians where th 

were lying in Ambush and fired on them about 3 o’Clock in the Aite! 
noon this brought on a General Engagement which con{tinued 

rest of the next day and night our People behaved with the gr| 

as well as the Indians who often advanced within a few | | Peop! 

The Action continued doubtful till the Enemy by a stratagem was draw! 
into an Ambusecade when they were entirely routed, leaving a grea! 
many of their People dead on the Spott. Our loss in this Affair is abou' 
50 killed and 60 Wounded. Its thought by our People the Enemy !0s 


as many. 
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11 August raised our Battoes that we had sunk. 
Twenty two Battoes were manned and rowed up both Rivers for 
distance, during this we could see the Enemy on a Hill on the 
posite side of the River looking at us, this was done to make the 
E emy believe we were going to Attack their Towns in order to clear 
uur Communications, as our Horses, with most [of] the Women and 
Children were going down with the Escort. 
} Major Cammel with the Escort marched from Ligonier. 
14, 15. 16". 17", 18. 19", and 20% 21% No Enemy appeared, we 
have been employed in Reaping and geting in all the Grain, plowing for 
Turnips and geting Coal — 
22 Major Campbell arrived with the Convoy with Provisions 
23 & 24" Nothing Extraordinary M' M°Kee with a number of the 
Militia went up to Mr. Croghans Plantation found his with all the 
Houses between this and that burnt. 
25 An Indian ealled Andrew arrived here Express from Detroit, since 
left D’Troit he says he heard from the Indians that Major Rogers 
who went out from D’Troit to Attack an Indian Village was | 
nd brot back being shot himself through the [ ] his Men, by all 
Aecots from D’Troit it appears that | ] have been spirited up 
the French to Massacre all our People in the Ind® Country. 
96" 
27 Major Campbell left this with all the Waggons and Pack Horses 
and earried down all the Women and Children 
28 An Indian was seen on the River 
29" Andrew (the Indian) was sent Express to Presqu’ Isle to see if 
our Troops were rebuilding that Post. 
an 
31" Andrew returned he went within a little of Venango and met 
four Wayondotts who came from Presqu’ Isle they told him there was 
no White People there, but that 150 Ottawas were lying there waiting 
for a party of our People expected from Niagara, that several small 
Parties of Lake Indians came this way, that one of 15 in Number crossed 
to this side of Ohio at Mr Croghans place the 30" 
September 5", Indian Andrew went t hunt over the Ohio, returned 
in the Evening. He met four Shawnesse they informed him that the 
Delawares had all left their Towns that they were sent to see if any 
more troops were on the Road here, they had been 18 Miles down the 
Road were returning home again, that they had tryed to take a Scalp 
from a party of ours cuting facines [?] but were affraid. 
'*’. Andrew went over the Ohio to hunt he returned to the opposite 
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shore with Killbuck and his Son, who wanted some person to go 
and speak to them, Col Boquet let them know that unless they came 
by order of their Chiefs he would have nothing to say to them 
went off. 

7. In the Morning Andrew came over he saw two of his own Nat 
they confirm the Account of an Engagement between the Troops w 
Major Rogers and the Indians near D’Troit of his being Shot throug! 


the Thighs and loosing 150 Men with several Officers and his 


to the Fort being pursued by the Indians. These Indi[ans hin 
that there were three Parties of Delawares gone down | of our 


Expresses. 

They informed him that the Schooner was returned from Niagara wit! 
Provisions just before they came away, and that 800 Indians in § 
Cannoes were gone to cut of the Communication between Niagara a: 

the Landing where the Vessels load for D’Troit. Some Indians see; 
today by the Bullock Guard. At Dusk Andrew was sent to Ligonier 
to meet our Express expected. 

8. This Morning some Indians seen over the Ohio. 

10" Our Bullock Guard see 5 Indians. In the Evening Andrew r 
turned having met our Express 9 Miles on this side Ligonier, brought 
the Letters, the Express returned — he saw 5 Indians a little way fro: 
the Fort — 

13 Andrew see where about 30 Indians had encamped the Night befor 
at Chartiers Creek. 

15". About 11 o’Clock a few Indians fired on the Bullock Guard, with 
out doing any damage on the Guards firing some shott at them thi 

ran off. 

16" The Officers of the Bullock Guard sent to Acquaint the Col. that 
his Centinels had discovered ten Indians, he was ordered to Attack 
them if they appeared again, they see nothing of them till the Evening 
when the Guard was marching in one showed himself 

October 17%. I went with a Detachment of 60 Men over the Monong: 
hela to get Coal, some Indians who were on the Top of the Hill rai 
off on our taking possession of it and left some Corn behind them just 
pulled. 

19 a Highlander was shot up the Monongehela, he was a Ceniin 
from the Bullock Guard, there was but 2 or 3 Indians. They scalped 
him. 


[ Finis] 
|The following entry is typical of the daily records kept in the ‘Or 
derly Book of Capt Trent at Ft Pitt.’’ This document follows the 
Journal. | 
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Pitt Tuesday May 31 1763 G. O. Parole Plymouth. Countersign 
Canterbury. The militia to march into the Fort this Evening at the 
beating with their Horses, Amunition and accoutrements after 

h the Rolls of the Companys are to be called no Man whatever be 
rmitted to leave the Fort without permission from the Commanding 
In case of an Attack the Women to provide and serve the Men 


+t r 
{) I 


m Duty with Water and to take care not to make the least Noise in 
ng backwards and forwards in the Fort or they will be turned out of 
Quarter Master Clark to provide all the Tents that can be had for 
Militia to pitch on or near the Bastions 

R. A. to give for Picket to Night 1:2:12p ), , o4 

Militia to give ‘* = = 1:1:12 p \~ yi 
. for the day to-morrow Lt. Dennalin. 
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The True Story of Woodrow Wilson. By David Lawrence. (New Yor! 
George H. Doran Company, 1924. 368 p.) 

The Life of Woodrow Wilson, 1856-1924. By Josephus Daniels. (| 
eago, Philadelphia, and Toronto: The John C. Winston Compan) 
1924. 381 p.) 

David Lawrence, in this little volume, has written to some extent in 
Boswellian vein, (as has also Secretary Daniels in his book). Denying 
any special tenderness toward himself on Wilson’s part, he does claim 
the advantage which comes from such contacts as an active newspaper 
man was able to establish in the course of a practically continuous as- 
signment near the late president’s person from 1906 to 1924, eighteen 
most significant years. That period included the contest over the Prine 
ton graduate school, the New Jersey governorship, and the presidency 

Lawrence was already a reporter while studying government at Prince 
ton under Wilson, and he had many opportunities to interview the then 
college president on his educational policies. Later he attended him o1 
his stumping tours in New Jersey; on the ‘‘swing round the circle’’ 
which was taken shortly before the Baltimore convention met; he was 
with Wilson on his great campaign tours of 1912 and 1916, on his 
preparedness tour earlier in the latter year, and his final League of 
Nations canvass in 1919. At Washington during the whole of Wilson’s 
two administrations it was this reporter’s business to cover the White 
House news, a circumstance that brought him into almost daily touc! 
with the President himself or else with Secretary Tumulty or members 
of the cabinet. This reportorial intimacy was continued also during the 
President’s visits to Paris on the peace mission. He was present at the 
dramatic scene in the national capital on March 4, 1921, when Woodrow 
Wilson laid down the burden of public office. From that point to his 
death, February 3, of the present year, Wilson was in seclusion, but 
the author was in Washington and was able to gather such news about 
the stricken statesman as penetrated beyond the walls of his home. 

From the standpoint of familiarity with Wilson’s views on subjects 
the handling of which constitutes the chief interest of his public career, 
it would not be easy to find a biographer better fitted for the task Mr 
Lawrence has undertaken. (The same remark applies to Daniels, with 
the reservations mentioned later.) As to the result, there will be var 
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; opinions, depending partly on the persistence of pro-Wilson and 

Wilson prejudices in general, and especially on divergent views 

. a few great issues such as America’s entrance into the war. But 

| those who ean read a life of Wilson dispassionately there must come 

a sense of gratitude for such a book as this, which obviously gives as true 

a reflection of Wilson’s complex personality as can be hoped for, and 

gs us nearer to an understanding of his attitude toward those 
tremendous issues which have rent an entire world. 

At this moment most of those who are willing to consider Woodrow 
Wilson at all, would probably agree in asking of a biographer definite 
answers to questions which his career thrusts into the foreground. Prob- 
ably the following would be regarded as a fair representation of such 
questions: What was the secret of that popularity which enabled the 
Princeton president to win the governorship of New Jersey and elected 
that same governor to the presidency of the United States for two sue- 
cessive terms? What was the true reason for the break with Germany 
and America’s entrance into the World War? Why did Wilson, against 
all precedent, attend the peace conference in person? Why did he ac- 
cept the confessedly defective work of the Versailles conference? Lastly, 
why did he oppose ratification with reservations by the United States 
Senate ? 

The two books before us shed light upon each of these questions, but 
the diseussion below refers to Lawrence only. The author revives the 
memory of Governor Wilson’s vigorous reforming administration in 
New Jersey, in which he earried his seven-fold program through a re- 
luctant legislature, using the people as his big stick. With the prestige 
of this solid political achievement and the wide reputation gained in 
non-partisan addresses from coast to coast, on the swing round the cirele, 
his friends were in position to accomplish the seemingly impossible 
feat of securing his nomination at Baltimore. The reader is given some 
means of gauging Wilson’s unique powers as a campaigner and some 
insight into his strength and weakness as a political organizer and strat- 
egist. One sees that he repeated, on the national plane, the tactics of his 
New Jersey legislative campaign, adding, however, touches like the 
startling decision to read his messages to Congress in person, by which 
he felt he had ‘‘put one over on Teddy,’’ who would have given a great 
deal to have thought of such a precedent-smashing device. Having gained 
the nation’s confidence by forcing through Congress the tariff law, the 
currency-reform bill and other minor measures, Wilson, despite a grow- 
ing division of sentiment on the European war and the hopeless Mexican 
imbroglio, was able to pass safely through the canvass of 1916 and to 
front the grim responsibility of leadership in war. 
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Our biographer confirms the view, already widely held, that the Pres 
dent was not more neutral in spirit than were other Americans wi) 
sensed what had taken place in Europe since July, 1914. He beli: 
up to a certain point, that the true course for this nation was to be n 
tral in conduct in order that, the war once ended satisfactorily, 
might the better aid in bringing the world to a just and lasting peace 
But he was convinced that no just or lasting peace would be possib); 
if Germany were in position to dictate it. Her success in the war meant 
to Wilson that any practicable peace would be but a truce, to be quickly 
followed by another war. The existing war, therefore, must end in th 
overthrow of Germany’s military autocracy, and when this result began 
to look distant or doubtful, then he resolved to let America’s accumulated 
grievances against Germany speak for war. But he did so only for th 
sake of the permanent peace which he believed would be possible after 
that autocracy should be swept from power with America’s aid. 

The author is charmingly clear on a point which, just after the armis 
tice, was to the editorial mind everywhere a great mystery — namely 
why did the President wish to go to Paris at the head of the peace 
delegation? The reason for that decision, according to Lawrence, did 
not lie in his unwillingness to trust others, or in an egotism which blinded 
him to the political dangers of such a course, nor yet (as some believed 
in the importunity of a socially ambitious wife! Wilson went to Paris 
beeause his theory of the president’s responsibility for the diplomacy 
of the peace, so far as America was concerned, would not permit him 
to shirk the duty of doing so. The President was the prime minister t 
the people of the United States. The conference was a gathering of 
ministries, headed by the premiers of the states concerned. America’s 
premier could not be absent and hope, nevertheless, to secure for our 
points of view the respect they deserved. Hence he must be there in 
person. Constitutional interpretation, whether we regard it as sound 
or not, likewise made it impossible for him to take members of the Sen- 
ate with him. The executive department was responsible for negotiating 
treaties and had no right to influence the legislative branch, whose duty 
it was to pass upon the results. 

The whole world knew from the first that the treaty of Versailles was 
a disappointment to Wilson in several respects, especially in the Shan 
tung settlement and reparations. Why, then, did he insistently urg 
adoption intact? Briefly, as Mr. Lawrence points out, because some 
kind of peace had to be made, because the world could not wait for war 
passions to cool (as Wilson wished might be the case), and because he 
hoped that the League of Nations with America in it would serve th 
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of a continuing conference with influence to moderate the treaty in 
lirection of greater liberality. 
e tragedy of the peace, from Wilson’s point of view, was the refusal 
the United States Senate to ratify it, thus destroying the very con- 
n of its suecessful operation in the interest of an orderly world, 
l'nder these circumstances the President’s conclusions that a rejection 
the treaty was preferable to ratification with reservations has seemed 
many of his supporters almost inexplicable. Mr. Lawrence says: 
Had he retained his health, Woodrow Wilson, just as sure as day follows 
ht, would have accepted the Lodge reservations. . . . He was 
iimost persuaded to do so on his sick bed but his illness induced a con- 
sciousness of inecertitude which together with the exclusion of outside 
ilvice made him irritable and inflexible.’’ Of course, this is only an 
nion, but it is one of the most significant statements that the book 
Ins. 
The author, although a journalist by profession, does not write merely 
gratify the reader’s craving for news. On the contrary, he exhibits 
, genuine aptitude for interpreting contemporaneous events in the time- 
ess spirit of the historian searching the records. His book is a Wilson 
locument of the first importance, for the author, restricting his treat- 
nt closely to the portion of Wilson’s career observed by himself, is 
one of the witnesses to whom the future historian will be obliged to ap- 
peal. But within those limits he treats his subject so comprehensively 
and with such seeming impartiality that the future historian will have 
little oceasion to go farther afield for his materials, except with a view 
to checking eonelusions. Lawrence reveals Wilson in his various and 
often contradictory personalities. Sometimes he is the brilliant scholar 
nd lecturer, the charming companion and inimitable raconteur. Again 
he is the humorless disciplinarian pitting a pleading mother’s life 
against the injury to Princeton of her son’s continuance in the college. 
Now he was the objective historian looking upon passing events as from 
the vantage point of a remote posterity; at other times the proud, iras- 
cible party chieftain, resentful of the slightest deviation from his per- 
sonal views. He was a man who generally sought and was grateful for 
all the light that others could shed upon his problems. But there were 
times when his mind was closed by prejudices the very existence of which 
he did not suspect, as when he permitted himself to be influenced against 
his faithful secretary and against his generous friend, Colonel House. 
With all his coldness of exterior, Wilson had in his nature a spiritual 
voleano as well as a logie mill. Such, at least, are the impressions which 


this extraordinary book leaves on one reader’s mind. 
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Much of the confirmatory and supplementary data which the histor 
familiar with the Lawrence book, will want, is to be found in th 
ume by Ex-Secretary Daniels, though the questions posited aboy 
not nearly so well answered therein. Like Lawrence, Daniels is a - 
nalist; but unlike him, he was not content to write down merely a coir 
dinated firsthand account of so much of Wilson’s life as had come under 
his own observation. Mr. Daniels is a biographer of the more conver 
tional type, one who must needs write the history of his subject full) 
beginning with his Scotch-Irish ancestry. The first seventy-five pages 
bring the story down to ‘‘the battle of Princeton,’’ Mr. Wilson’s fight 
to make the college ‘‘safe for democracy,’’ and another thirty pages are 
required to reach the Baltimore convention. From this point, the au 
thor’s association with his subject became very close, first as a prominent 
director of the campaign to elect Wilson, and then as a member of his 
cabinet through the full period of his presidency and as a close politica! 
and personal friend. Thus Daniels’ opportunity to know Wilson th 
President was in some respects superior to that of Lawrence. The differ 
ence lies in this, that the latter observed him from the vantage point 
of a professionally independent, impartial representative of a news 
agency, while the former looked up to him as his official chief and th: 
leader of his party. 

This difference in attitude comes out strikingly in a comparison of 
the two books. To Lawrence, Wilson is tremendously worth while as 
a subject to be analyzed in order that his character, purposes, and 
achievements may be set forth for the judgment of his readers. While 
he reflects admiration for Wilson’s acknowledged intellectual and moral 
gifts, a critical atmosphere pervades the book throughout. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, the reader feels that he is deriving from it not only 
a thoroughly informed but a detached point of view. 

This feeling forsakes him promptly on perusing the Daniels book. 
The ex-seeretary does not affect impartiality. He is under the spell 
of Wilson’s genius for dominating men. It is in spirit the book of a 
hero-worshipper. Such a bias is but natural, if not inevitable, and its 
detection in the opening pages will not cause the judicious reader to lay 
the book down unread. For it is full of human interest; its pages glow 
with incident and anecdote. At the end he is bound to confess that the 
personality of Woodrow Wilson and the distinguishing episodes of his 
eareer have received clarification to a considerable degree. It contains 
some inside political history, about the campaigns, the cabinet discussions, 
about Wilson’s shaping of policies and measures like the currency law. 
But there are no daring revelations such as any cabinet minister during 
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an administration could doubtless make if he considered the time 
r them. A striking example of the difference between Daniels 
Lawrence is the handling of the Bryan-resignation incident. On 
point one derives vastly more light from the newspaper corres 
ndent than from the secretary of the navy. 
On the whole, one is disposed to suggest that the historian’s chief 
terest in this book will be to obtain illustrative anecdotes about Wood- 
Wilson. In these it is rich. If the book were notably weak in other 
respects, which it is not, it would still remain indispensable for that 
reason alone. 
JOSEPH SCHAFER 


Robert E. Lee. An Interpretation. By Woodrow Wilson. (Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1924. 
$2 p.) 

In 1909, President Wilson of Princeton delivered an address on Rob- 
ert E. Lee, at the University of North Carolina, which is now reprinted 
in a neat little volume of pamphlet size. It is in part an appreciation 
of the character of General Lee by one who described himself to a south- 
ern audience as a Southerner who felt more at home in the South than 
anywhere else (pages v,vi). He pays eloquent tribute to the gentleness, 
the fire, the devotion to ideals, and the true nobility which have made 
General Lee not only a distinguished southern general and gentleman, 
but a national hero as well, ‘‘who was not rendered the less great because 
he bent his energies towards a purpose which many men considered not 
to be national in its end’’ (p. 2). 

Many parts of the discourse, however, partake of the nature of a ser- 
mon on American government and citizenship, with General Lee as the 
text, of interest not only as the reflections of a ripe scholar, but also 
because this scholar was soon to be the President of the United States. 
He refleets upon the necessity of studying the past to discover proper 
principles for action in the present, and upon the need of devotion to 
ideals in the conduct of public affairs. At times he sermonizes more 
than is customary among the present generation of historians, going so 
far as to say: ‘‘A poor nation, such as the United States in 1812, for 
example, if it is in the right, is more formidable than the richest nation 
in the wrong’’ (p. 39). This is hardly one of Woodrow Wilson’s great 
addresses, but it was well worth reprinting. 


D. L. McMurray 
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Historie Politique et Sociale du Peuple Américain. Par D. Pasgyer 
Agrégé d’histoire, Docteur es-lettres. Tome I, Des Origins a 1895 
(Auguste Picard: Paris. 1924. 410 p.) 

In his preface M. Pasquet calls attention to the ‘‘almost supera 
dant’’ historical production in the United States during the last ge, 
eration especially, and then asks what is known about it all in Frane 
Moreover, in addition to ignorance of historical writing about Ame: 
there is, as the author points out, very little in French available for o 
who would secure a satisfactory account of the development oj 
United States. M. Pasquet’s desire was to provide in not too 
bulk a work which would not be overloaded with detail and at the say 
time would present a scholarly treatment of his subject. He has s 
ceeded in his attempt. If the second volume, which will take up t! 
story at 1825, sustains the tone of the first there will be one of the bes 
general and comprehensive accounts of the development of the Unit 
States that has yet been produced within like space. 

Beginning with a discussion of ‘‘ The Forest and the Indians”’ the book 
takes one through the period of discovery and colonization — stressing 
sufficiently the non-English colonization —the rivalry of France 
Great Britain for the new continent, the Revolution, the founding of 
the United States under the Constitution and down to the close of th 
Monroe administrations. There is an admirable balance of topical and 
chronological treatment: indeed, it is, as the title indicates, a social as 
well as a political history. Enough detail is included to sustain 
generalizations, but nowhere does the reader become lost in a maze of 
minor facts — the forest is always clearly in view even though an « 
-asional tree attracts attention. Now and then in the narrative ther 
comes a pause for a sweeping view, as, for example, in chapter sever 
where ‘‘the Peopling of the Colonies during the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth centuries’’ gives an opportunity to survey the elements of 
the population and the conditions of settlement. This chapter is one of 
the best brief accounts of this topic available. Again, in the chapter 
on ‘‘The Condition of the Colonies before the Revolution,’’ the author 
improves the occasion to summarize political and institutional develop 
ment of the previous years. Another illustration of this device is found 
in the last but one of the chapters where ‘‘The Expansion into the West’ 
affords an opportunity to gather up the scattered springs, from the sur 
render of the western lands by the various states through the organiza- 
tion and settling of the region west of the Alleghenies and the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana to the purchase of Florida and the Anglo-American 
joint occupation of Oregon. A nice sense of proportion is sustained 
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roughout the volume: one chapter each suffices for the ‘‘Rivalry of 
“rance and England’’ and for the Revolution, while the War of 1812, 
iding the steps which led up to it, calls for but one chapter of very 
moderate length. 
A considerable number of illustrations, reproductions of early prints, 
and of maps add to the interest of the work. There is no index, but a 
mprehensive one is promised when the second volume appears. In 
lack of the index for the first volume is made up by a very de- 
led table of contents. M. Pasquet’s work ought to have a wide range 
f readers, not alone in his own country but in the United States, and it 
is to be hoped that the book will appear translated into English. 
LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


Vodern and Contemporary European Cwulization, the Persisting Factors 
of the Great War. By Harry Grant Plum and Gilbert Giddings 
Benjamin. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1923. 413 p.) 

This book is written for secondary schools, and on a plan that has 
often been advoeated in recent years at history teachers’ conferences and 
n the journals of the profession; namely, to relate the present to the 
past by first giving a general view of existing conditions and then tracing 

eir origins. Teachers are genuinely indebted to the authors for making 
this experiment. 

The subtitle suggests that the work derives from the War Aims courses 
of 1918. The ‘‘present’’ is found in the peace aims and the treaty of 
Versailles; the ‘‘past’’ begins at 1815. The book treats adequately the 
main lines of nineteenth century development: European diplomacy, 
the growth of the ideas of nationalism and democracy, the operation of 
social, industrial, and commercial forces. The last part tells of the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the war. 

The book is liberal in tone and on the whole fair in its attitude. It 
may be a little difficult for secondary schools, and the device of explain- 
ing technical terms in footnotes is not very happy, for the notes are 
rather perfunctory and sometimes inaccurate. The authors will wish 
to correct the footnotist’s startling mistranslation on p. 166, and the 
errors in regard to the relation of Deleassé’s resignation to the Congress 
of Algeciras (p. 101) and in regard to the present system of voting in 
French elections (p. 288). The book bears the copyright date of 1923, 
but information stops at July, 1921; other books appearing about 
the same time as this bring the facts nearer to the present. 


E. H. McNeat 
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English Society in the Eighteenth Century as Influenced from Ov, 
By Jay Barrett Botsford. (New York:The Macmillan Compa; 
1924. 388 p.) . 

Many things about this book, aside from the acknowledgement 
preface to ‘‘Professor William R. Shepherd of Columbia Univers); 
under whose guidance 





it] has been written,’’ suggest that it is th: 
of a promising beginner — of honored name — undertaken in part 
fillment of the requirements for the doctoral degree. The refer 
in the notes are a bit over-elaborate, the historical perspective and com 
ments lack the ripeness of maturer years, the English, while or 
whole good, shows here and there the touch of the ’prentice hand, 
one wonders how all the multiform facets of eighteenth century so 
change can be exhibited as the product of ‘‘oversea’’ influence 
One is staggered a bit to find strung on this single strand such dubious 
beads as the changes in English fashions and popular diversions, the ; 
finement of manners and the new custom of making ealls by ladies, th 
rise of Birmingham as an industrial center, the growth of company pr 
motion and stockjobbing, of Parliamentary corruption and _boroug! 
mongering, the improvements in sanitation, housing, and lighting, th: 
rise of newspapers, commercialized sport, and fashionable gambling 
the ‘‘Mohoes’’ and ‘‘Hell-Furies’’ who beset wayfarers, and the new 
police to deal with them, and the awakening of the philanthropie spirit 
Nevertheless, the book is an entertaining one, and gives a useful pi 
ture of eighteenth-century English society. Mr. Botsford has gleaned 
from a wide range of contemporary English periodicals and ot! 
printed sources. The scope of the book may be indicated by the citation 
in addition to the topics noticed above, of the following chapter hea 
ings: The Empire and the Balance of Trade; the National Diet; Ris 
of the Middle Class and Leveling of Social Distinctions; Changes 
Personal and Household Adornment; Morality in Business and Publi 
Life; the Development of Metropolitan Standards; the Missionary and 
Philanthropie Spirit Abroad. As a picture of that changed England 
which the American colonists could so little understand and which had 
such difficulty in understanding them and their problems, it has a di 
cided value, unnoted by the author, to such persons as the readers of this 
Review. But it seems rather a pity that its author was not led to attempt 
a more philosophic and psychological survey of the nature and extent 
of the strictly ‘‘oversea’’ influence, or to cut loose entirely from that 
limitation and give us a broader interpretation of all the discoverabl’ 
social factors in that vanished age. 
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England and the British Commonwealth. By Lawrence M. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1924. 911 p. 

a text-book for schools or for colleges is a long and difficult 

produce one that will meet with anything like general ap 

triumph. Much more adverse criticism than praise is be- 


and there is probably no book that is not condemned by some 


rightly or wrongly, on the history texts in the schools of this 


or group on one count or another. Some texts are not patriotic 
ers are too patriotic or biased for critical scholars, some are 
al and dull, others are interesting but vague and unscholarly. 
is said to be pro-Catholic, that one anti-Catholic; this one pro 
that one anti-German. Controversies rage over school and col 
story texts and the unfortunate authors can only hope that they 
ase a sufficient number of persons so that they will be repaid, 

at least, for the labor and time expended in writing. 
eld of college English History has been waiting for a college 
ome time. Existing books were claimed to be out of date or 
factual and lengthy. Professor Larson has come to the rescue with 
s handsome volume of between eight and nine hundred pages of large 
ear type. There are ten fairly good maps in colors and twenty-seven 
‘s satisfactory ones in black and white. Each of the thirty-one chap 
rs has a bibliographical note and there is an adequate index. In gen 
the volume conforms to the best standards of historical writing and 
ting as is to be expected in a series edited by Professor C. H. Haskins. 
» present reviewer is free to confess that he has a predilection, in 
t-books at least, for what has been called the ‘‘new history’’— that is 
story so presented and organized as to make the past become vital 
tion to the present. Professor Larson indicates a similar attitude 
s preface when he states: ‘‘The author believes that a leading 
‘pose in such a course (of general English history) is to give the 
nt some insight into the process of historic development, and to 
him understand how the various forms of national life have come 
be.’ There is no doubt that Professor Larson has sought to carry 
out these ideas in his book, but there are likely to be differences of 


nion as to how well he has sueceeded. Some will undoubtedly con- 
er that the organization of the material into isolated topic chapters, 
nstead of into groups of chapters around period ideas and problems, 
es something to be desired. Others may criticize adversely the omis- 


y 


of any extended account of the geography and natural resources of 


British Isles, when so much attention is given to paleolithic and neo- 


men and their habits. 
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As has been mentioned, the volume is divided into thirty-one chapter, 
The average length of these chapters is twenty-eight pages, with 
any topic breaks or divisions. For a specialist in the medieva] 
Professor Larson allows little space for the fundamental developm 
of England, as slightly over 200 pages are given to the period be‘ 
1450. Two-thirds of the whole volume, in fact, is devoted to moder: 
and recent English history and the century and a half since the Amer 
ican Revolution is given over 300 pages. Some students and teachers , 
English history who are old fashioned enough to believe in the yaly 
of earlier English institutional foundations will undoubtedly feel tha: 
a disproportionate amount of space has been given to recent Britis) 
history and to a general and fairly-detailed account of the World War 
Certainly if, as Professor Larson himself states in his preface, 
American citizen will find no form of historical study more important 
that the story of organized social and political life as it developed in 
the British Isles,’’ it might seem to be desirable to have more spa 
given to this development and less to the period since the American Rey 
olution and to the World War. 

Professor Larson is known to all of us as a specialist in early Englis! 
history and in regard to the relations of England and the Scandinavia 
countries. Thus, his somewhat brief survey of the Anglo-Saxon period 
is clear and authoritative, and throughout his volume there are man’ 
interesting references to the relations of the British Isles with Denmark 
Norway, and Sweden. In general the political narrative is well balanced 
and adequate attention is given to cultural, social, and economic fact 
in English development. But the constitutional side of British history 
is not so fully emphasized, particularly from the later thirteenth centur 
onward, and there is a tendency throughout the whole volume to writ 
about men and events rather than movements and institutions. Th« 
ume seems remarkably free from errors of fact and the proof reading 
has been carefully done. In the table of contents, however, the last 
chapter is numbered XXI instead of XX XI. 

In spite of what seems to the reviewer some faults of organizatior 
emphasis, and proportion, Professor Larson has made a notable co 
tribution to the text-book literature of English history and one for which 
college and university teachers should be grateful. 

N. M. TrRENHOLME 


English Colonies in Guiana and on the Amazon, 1604-1668. By James 
A. Williamson. (New York: Oxford University Press, America! 
Branch, 1923. 191 p. $4.20.) 

This interesting and authoritative volume, dealing with an almost 
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chapter of English colonial history, is a welcome addition to 
ture of European efforts at colonization in South America 
ericans know that the populous and flourishing English colony 
m in Guiana (now Dutch Guiana) was practically exchanged 
w Amsterdam (now New York) in 1667, or that English and 
lonies were planted on the Amazon and neighboring rivers and 
| there until wiped out by the Portuguese of Para. 
:uthor of this volume is already well and favorably known on 
t of his earlier work on Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1588, published 
years ago. He has now added to his reputation by this critical 
based on manuscript and printed sourees, of that interesting 


f attempts at English colonization in the region known as Guiana 
1624 and 1668. With the exception of the numerous accounts 
.’s ill-fated expedition to the Orinoco in 1617-18, there has 
almost complete lack of secondary literature on this subject. 
lliamson is, therefore, a pioneer in this field and a very compe- 


a) | } 


or} 
NaiCini 


r a valuable introductory chapter on ‘‘Preliminaries to the Colo- 

n of Guiana,’’ which deals with the neighboring Spanish colonies 
English voyages of discovery prior to 1604, Mr. Williamson gives 
st interesting account of the ‘‘Wiapoeco Colonies, 1604-1613.”’ 
ecount is based almost entirely on original records, some of which 
never been publshed. The ill-fated ventures of Charles Leigh and 
tobert Hareourt on this Wiapoco or Oyopok river, north of the Ama- 
ire dealt with in detail and add a new chapter to English colonial 
ture. Even more fascinating is the story of English and Irish 


tlements in the delta and along the lower reaches of the Amazon, 


unted in Chapters III to VI. Mr. Williamson also gives a brief 
eal account of Raleigh’s adventure to the Orinoco and intimates 
ts real object was to embroil England and Spain in war and not 
liscover El Dorado. 
he extent and character of English enterprise in the Guiana region 
imirably brought out in the accounts of the Amazon and Guiana 
anies, between 1619 and 1635, and of the prosperous Surinam 
vy, with its numerous plantations and active political life, between 
nd 1667. The chief obstacles to success on the part of English 
lrish colonists in Guiana were not the natives or the climate but 
s from European rivals. The Portuguese, in particular, resented 
ntrusion into the Amazon of others than themselves and destroyed 
small settlements of English and Irish. In the ease of the large 
sh, Jewish, and Dutch colony on the Surinam river, it was taken 
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by Holland, while at war with England, in 1667, and, althoug 
tured later in the same year by an English fleet, was handed 
the Dutch by Charles IT and his council by the Treaty of Br 
Mr. Williamson says: ‘‘The colony was, in effect, exchanged 
Amsterdam. The latter was necessary to England’s completio: 
colonial system; the former, with its special exemptions, was 
perfection in that system. There was no one at the peace cor 

to speak for the planters (of Surinam), and the English int 
Guiana was allowed to perish. It was not to be revived until 1 

of the eighteenth century.”’ 

If any adverse criticism of this volume is to be made it would 
the score of an absence of satisfactory maps showing the geog: 
details of the Guiana coast. Also, there is no general bibliograp 
the whole work, although the authorities are given at the beginning 
each section. The Index is adequate and the press work is of th 
high quality we have come to associate with the Oxford University P 

N. M. Trenwo.) 


Historical Documents Relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, a { 
proaches Thereto, to 1773. Collected by Adolph F. A. Ban 
and Fanny R. Bandelier. Edited by Charles Wilson Hackett. \ 
ume I. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washingto 
xx, 002 p.) 

More than twelve years ago Dr. and Mrs. Adolph F. A. Ba 
began to gather, in the Archivo General of Mexico City, th 

that enters into the present volume. Their purpose was to pre] 

comprehensive collection of documents relating to the Pueblo h 

of New Mexico. Dr. Bandelier had already prepared a bibliogra 

introduction to such a study and was pursuing the larger task in M 

City and later in Seville, when in 1914 death overtook him in th: 

city. There for nearly two years longer his wife continued resea! 








and at the end of 1915 turned over to the Carnegie Institution 
whose auspices the task had been undertaken, some 1400 pages of t: 
scripts. This material was entrusted, in 1917, to the present « 
As was to be expected, he immediately enlisted the aid of present 
former associates at the universities of California and of Texas 
drew upon the Peabody Museum, the collections of Mr. E. KE. Ay 
and of Professor Bolton, and the Bancroft Library for supple: 
material. The result is the present volume and the first of a propos 
series of four; a real monument of codperative effort. 

In his labor Dr. Hackett has had well-trained assistants, helpful 
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tors, and capable advisers, together with the resources of a great 

h foundation and the treasures of innumerable repositories. But 
adventitious factors alone would not assure a successful outcome 

He has aimed to impart to a confessedly miscellaneous mass of docu- 
ts a certain unity, and to give the work a considerably wider scope 

n the original collectors had in mind. He has tried to produce an 
irate text without slavishly adhering to confusing abbreviations and 

‘ertain punctuation, and archaic forms, and thereby sacrificing clear- 

ess and accuracy. He has also wisely decided that some words of 
Spanish origin are now familiar enough to appear in ordinary letter 
ase. Even so, a goodly number of less familiar terms are still printed 
n italies. 

Dr. Hackett has had the help of good copyists and competent trans- 

tors. He assures us that he has re-read copies and checked translations, 
and both Spanish and English texts seem to bear out his claim. The re- 
viewer has noted one typographical slip on page 16. The index, pre- 
pared by Mr. D. M. Matteson, is both adequate and accurate. The 
editor’s introductions are concise and informative contributions to the 
literature of Spanish exploration and settlement in North America. 
His plentiful foot-notes show how extensively he has drawn upon the less 
familiar Spanish and Mexican writers as well as upon those who are 
better known to English readers. Nor has he neglected his own earlier 
monographie work, nor that of seminary associates. Frequent cross- 
references to the documents of the present volume serve to make them 
more intelligible and to give point to his introductory statements. 
Twenty-five years ago such a joint product would have been impossible 
This substantial performance illustrates the recent advance of historical 
scholarship in the Southwestern field. 

Only two of the six parts that will comprise the entire work appear 
in the present volume. In the first of these are grouped numerous 
miscellaneous documents, under the title, ‘‘The Expansion of Spain in 
North America to 1590.’’ Preceding the documents themselves is an 
‘Introduction’’ of twenty-five pages that forms an admirable summary 
of Spanish effort in Central America and Mexico during the sixteenth 
century. This account, with the documents as illustrative material, 
may well be used for supplemental reading in college classes. This is 
also true of those portions of the introduction that are devoted to col- 
onial administration and to the system of encomiendas. Nowhere has 
the reviewer seen a clearer and more concise presentation of these diffi- 
eult topies. 


The documents of Part I are arranged in three groups. The first 
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is made up of ‘‘ Reports relating to the services and merits of ex; 
and conquerors of New Spain.’’ This constitutes a kind of biogray 
dictionary that is not without value or color. Distant La Plata a) 
Philippines come within the field of activity of these self-seekir 
venturers. Among them appear the great Coronado and a dese 
of the doughty chronicler, Bernal Diaz del Castillo. The doeunx 
the second group, fourteen in number, are less important. Yet 
them we glimpse something of frontier life in New Spain, dur 
latter half of the sixteenth century. The area most affected — Nyeys 
Galicia, Nueva Vizeaya, and Nuevo Leon — makes up a sort 
region for Spanish activity in what is modern Mexico. The do 
used with the introduction, bring into better perspective the ex; 
of the Ibarras, of the Urdinolas, and of Carabajal, whose activit 
opening mines, developing ranches, and founding cities deserv: 
better known and by means of this material may become so. (: 
three contributes much of human interest. This appears in two 
orials from the procuradores of New Spain (p. 125 et seq.) whicl 

by labored argument to convince His Catholic Majesty that perpet 
eneomiendas, rather than a series of corregimientos, from the best 
for combatting the machinations of the devil among the Indians a: 
other ways regulating relations between the conquerors and their 1 





vassals. Evidently their opinion was biassed, if we may trust th: 
mony of Bachiler Luis Sanchez (p. 157) that ‘‘Those who truly fay 
the Indians both with words and deeds are so rare that I have n 
more than four of them in the eighteen years that I have spent 
Indies. Perhaps both sources are to be distrusted, for the ecclesiast 
later confesses with respect to his own preaching, ‘‘I believe that 

I have not harvested fruit to the value of a real.’’ He ascribes 1 
than half of the blame to ‘‘those base sinners,’’ his fellow-countr 
whose life show so much disparity between precept and example. A 
other document, deploring the prevalence of gambling compromises t 
oidor and the alcalde del crimen in its charges. Still another deseril 
the measures to be used in pareeling out land. We learn (p. 177 

the unit of measurement is as old as Solomon and that the ‘‘cord 
which all lands are to be measured . . . must be drawn straight 
and taut as possible.’’ 

The material of this first part, with the necessary introductions at 
notes, fills 160 pages, the Spanish and English texts occupying op} 
pages. The same double arrangement obtains for the docum: 
Part IT, ‘‘The Founding of New Mexico, 1580-1609.’’ These doe 
the editorial introduction, and the index make up the remaining 
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portion of the volume. Here we have given in detail for the 

time the story of the twelve year legal fight for the position of 

mtado of New Mexico. The prize is finally awarded to Juan de 

ite of Zaeatecas. Thus we learn how another Creole gained 

irdly-won chance for distinction. The incident throws much light 

distrustful counterplay of administrative forces. The ten years 

service put forth by Onate in the combined task of exploration, con- 

yest, and settlement were not fruitful for himself nor immediately so 

his king. These years are already better known to us, so the editor 

es little space to the documents that tell their story. At the end 

is period, in 1608, Onate resigned his thankless task, but his super- 

vs took measures to appoint a successor and to have established a 

lla and eapital for the frontier province. During the next few months 

anta Fé was founded, the exact date being still undetermined, and 

the future of New Mexico was assured. We shall await with interest 
he volumes that continue the story. 


Isaac Josuin Cox 


itholicism and the Second French Republic, 1848-1852. By Ross 
William Collins. (New York: Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economies and Publie Law, 1923. 360 p.) 

Dr. Collins’ book is a thorough and painstaking study of the role of 
Catholicism in an important period of French history. An outgrowth 
of Professor Hazen’s seminar of 1918-19, if forms a welcome addition 
to the historical monographs relating to modern Catholicism which has 
been inspired by the faculty of history at Columbia University. 

The work is based largely upon the Catholie journals and pamphlets 
of the period, supplemented by memoirs and correspondence of its lead- 
ing actors. The book leaves no doubt as to the thoroughness with which 
these sources have been studied. If Catholic authors appear over- 
prominent among the citations to later histories, it should be remembered 
that the period is one that has always had special appeal to them. The 
bibliography is well arranged, and its usefulness to students of the 
period is sensibly increased by the inclusion of the call numbers of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in the case of contemporary pamphlets, ete. 

From the germ of religious reaction contained in Rousseau’s Creed 
of a Savoyard Vicar, and its child, Chateaubriand’s Genius of Chris- 
fianity, the introduction traces the reawakening of faith in the nine- 
teenth-eentury Catholie revival. The last eight years of the July mon- 
archy called into being the Social or Liberal Catholic party which 
supported the revolution of February, 1848. The horror of the ‘‘June 
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Days’’ split the party by frightening most of it into reaction. I) 
late autumn, the party was divided in its support of Cavaigna: 

Louis Napoleon for the Presidency. The dictator of the ‘‘June D 
is shown to have made a desperate effort to capture the Catholic 

by sanctioning the first expedition to Rome on the eve of the elect 
But the clever, enticing words and conduct of Louis Napoleon won 

the vast majority of the Catholies. 

The later chapter on the intervention at Rome is the most interes 
of the book. The causes of the intervention are set clearly before t} 
reader: the restoration of the pope and the securing of guarantees 
Italian liberties. This last is painted as a master stroke which L 
Napoleon hastened to make before Austria or Naples should have 
chance to do it. The development of dissentient policies on the p 
of the Assembly and the President is made responsible for most of 
ills that attended the expedition; and de Lesseps’ recall is laid to 
attempt to carry out the Assembly’s order against the desires of 
President. 





The chapter on the Falloux Law is as dry as most legislative chapters, 
and as thorough as such should be, with perhaps an unnecessary pli 
itude of quotations from the pamphlets, journals, ete., in order to m 
clear all shades of Catholic opinion on education. A conclusion sketches 
the Catholic reaction against its stand of 1851-52 (when it was large! 
responsible for the coup and the establishment of the Empire) and t! 
later relations of Napoleon and Rome to 1870. 


CiLypE L. Gros 


Nationalism and Religion in America, 1774-1789. By Edward Frank 
Humphrey. (Boston: Chipman Law Publishing Company, 1924 
VIII, 536 p.) 

Here is an exhaustive study of the influence of organized religio! 
during the formative period in American history, from 1774 to 175% 
We have had in recent years studies in this period from various angl 
but especially from the economic. Beard’s Economic Interpretatio 
the Constitution of the United States and Schlesinger’s, The Col: 
Merchants and the Revolution are two of the better known. The 
thor of the present work has no intention of belittling the value of 
such studies and he recognizes the importance of the economic factor 
but he states truly, ‘‘its influence was no more weighty than that 
morality, religion, education’’; but one searches in vain through th 
histories of this period for an adequate appreciation of these influences 
Lecky says the whole Revolutionary movement took on a ‘‘semi-religious 
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ne’’ and at every important crisis fast days were set apart and were 

iversally observed. 

This period (1774-1789) marked a turning point in the religious his- 

wy of the world. It was during these years that the fight for religious 
freedom and for the separation of church and state was fought and 

on. It would be difficult, indeed, to overestimate the vast importance 
nd significance of this accomplishment. We are liable to take the 
first amendment to the Constitution as a matter of course and overlook 
the long and heroie struggle out of which it eame, but here is the Magna 
Charta of religious freedom in America. 

The author has divided his discussions into three parts. In Part I he 
diseusses the religious elements in the American Revolution, especially 
the contributions of the three most important colonial churches, the 
Congregational, the Presbyterian and the Anglican, though he does 
not overlook the smaller colonial bodies such as the Baptists, the Luther- 
ans, the Methodists, the Quakers, and the Roman Catholics. In Part 
II he deseribes the process by which the American churches were nation- 
alized in the period immediately following the Revolution. It is an 
interesting fact that most of the great churches were engaged in making 
national constitutions in the years just previous to the meeting of the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787. Thus, the Methodists were nation- 
alized and adopted a constitution in 1784; the Protestant Episcopalians 
were completing their national organization in 1786; while the period 
of constitution-making among the Presbyterians extended from 1785 
to 1788. These churches were organized with the winning of a continent 
in view and the work of our constitutional fathers in Philadelphia in 
1787 can be better understood when we consider these several church in- 
fluences. In Part III the process by which the separation of church 
and state was accomplished is described, and the author, very properly, 
gives first and chief credit to the Baptists for this great achievement. 

The book is full of interesting material, but if the reviewer might be 
allowed a word of criticism it would be that the quotations from the 
sources are too many and too long. Many of the lengthy quotations 
could have been summarized to great advantage, while much of the mate- 
rial which finds a place in the body of the book might better have been 
given in the notes. The book needs also a summary chapter in which 
the author might have gathered valuable and interesting conclusions. 
If there is to be a second edition such a chapter could be added with 
great profit. 

WituiM W. Sweer 
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Government and the Will of the People. By Hans Delbriick, 1 
lated by Roy S. McElwee. (New York: Oxford Univesity P} 
American Branch, 1923. xiii, 192 p. $3.50.) 

This volume consists of a series of lectures given before the stud 
of the University of Berlin by the editor of the Preussichen Jahr! 
from 1889-1920 and the former professor of modern history in the | 
versity ot Berlin. In it, one finds ‘‘the ideas and tendencies’’ \ 
the author ‘‘has stood for in the Preussichen Jahrbiicher, analyzed 
chologically and given the deeper foundation’’ of his ‘‘ years of histor 
research.’’ As the author was strongly opposed to the attitude of 1 
German government in the ante-bellum days toward the Danes and P 
and favored the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, one would expect to fir 
expressed here the reactions upon government of a liberal German 
torian and political scientist. 

The translation was first made in 1914 and had the eareful revisior 
Dr. Delbriick himself. A second edition of the original lectures w 
published in 1920 and contains an epilogue giving the author’s reaction 
upon the new German constitution. The translation has included, 
addition to this epilogue, a glossary of terms and phrases which mig 
be unfamiliar to the American reader. 

The underlying thesis of this series of lectures is the failure of par! 
mentary government in western Europe and the United States. T! 
lectures and the epilogue of 1920 are a defense of the old German co! 
stitution with its system of ‘‘dualism,’ 


that is, a system of ‘‘pa 
mentary representation and simultaneously a certain degree of au 
racy on the part of the sovereign in Prussia and of the federated G 

ernment of the empire.’’ The author has no faith in popular gover! 
ments and quotes with a great deal of apparent gusto the statement 

Napoleon I: ‘‘The people are like water which takes the form of the ves 
sel in which one puts it; if, however, it is not put into any vessel at al 
it flows in every direction without purpose’’; and also that of Heg 
‘The people are that form of the state which does not know what 

wants.’’ He asserts that everywhere in the civilized world no suc 
thing as really representative government exists; that sovereignty « 
the people is a mere fiction of the governing class in the plutocratie go 





S 


ernments of the western world outside of Germany. One of the chiet 


results of parliamentary government has been corruption among 
members of the legislative bodies. While, on the other hand, the Ge! 
man Reichstag has never produced men of ‘‘very big ealiber’’ suct 


the legislatures of France and Great Britain have, it ‘‘has never bee! 


aceused of corruption, while in nearly all parliamentary states 
accusation is being continually made.’’ 
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One can hardly read a German work upon government without real- 
ng what a tremendous influence the Greeks still have. This work 
» exception to the rule. The best state is that ruled by experts ac- 
rding to the Platonic model. These experts are to be found by a sys- 
of examination. Finally, at the head of the state would be ‘‘a 
small staff of elderly statesmen, schooled through long experience, who 
» always on the watch that in the lower positions only the most effi- 
shall be selected and promoted.’’ In this ideal state ‘‘ a strong 


ithority ‘from the grace of God’ and ‘the will of the people’ contin- 
ially ecodperating with each other will maintain a continued equilibrium ; 
t is what constituted Rome’s strength and gave it the rulership first 
er the Latin race, then over Italy, then over the world.’’ (Italies the 
viewer’s). He recognizes two weaknesses in his ideal —‘‘the dual- 
istie system’’— viz.; (1) that parties in such a government have no feel- 
ng of responsibility; and (2) that it creates popular dissatisfaction 
continually; in that, ‘‘compromises have constantly to be made which 
leave a certain dissatisfaction on both sides.’ If Germany had not 
had this dualistie system, he claims, Bismarck could never have developed 
his program of social legislation. 
The book is filled with such hasty generalizations as these: ‘‘the Amer- 


Pi) 


ican Republie,’’ although a representative government, ‘‘was unable 


to prevent a bloody four-year war ;’’ ‘‘Germany has the most democratic 
f all institutions, more democratic than universal suffrage — compul- 
sory military service for all alike,’’ . . . proportional representation 
is undemocratic and it is brought about ‘‘by a self-perpetuating group of 
professional politicians ;’’ ‘‘conscription in England was not demanded 
by the government, but it was forced upon the government by public 
opinion and the lower house;’’ ‘‘if the German people had been given 
complete freedom of decision it would have rejected the republic and its 
constitution by a vast majority.’’ 

This work shows how the Hegelian tradition still dominates the 
thought of German political scientists. Sometimes the reviewer fears 
that is influence rules in other countries as well. It is indicative of the 
fact that the historian will be caught by the goblins of chauvinism and 
the bias of so-called patriotism if he does not continually watch out. 

While this monograph is not as bad as Grant’s Passing of the Great 
Race or Stoddard’s Rising Tide of Color, it belongs to that school of 
historians which has no faith in representative government and which 
is still obsessed by ‘‘Social Darwinism’’ and ‘‘the Fall of Man.’’ Its 
underlying fallacy is the theory that because democracy does not always 
know what it wants, the only form of government is that of a benevolent 
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despotism coupled to a system of representation which has no p 
Whether it is true or false that democracy never knows what it w: 
it is certainly a truism that democracy knows what it does not want 
this is what makes one have faith in a representative form of gov 
ment over that of any benevolent autocracy, however efficient. 

The work is, however, a good counter-irritant to some of the platitu 
in regard to the representative character of the American and Englis 
governments and to the belief that in those countries governments 
the will of the people’’ really exist. 





GILBERT GippINGS BENJAMIN 


Anglo-American Relations during the Spanish-American War. & 
Bertha Ann Reuter. (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1924 
208 p. $1.75.) 

Among the prominent facts in American foreign relations sinc 
Civil War is a partial disappearance of the congenital antipathies that 
marked the relations with Great Britain for nearly a century after | 
dependence, and the substitution for these of a feeling of common 
sion that has in its highest expression suggested a spiritual alliance 
At no time sinee the Civil War has British policy been ready to pus! 
a matter against a powerful American opinion to the point of ruptur 
The overtures have come from Britain. The epochal apology that pr 
cedes the treaty of Washington, and the tolerant acceptance of Clev: 
land’s brusque lead anent Venezuela are too unusual to be accident 
Somewhere there must be found a mainspring of action to account 
them. The unquestioned friendship and moral backing that were f: 
during the Spanish War made the atmosphere of the Court of St. James 
more hospitable to America than was that of any other foreign court 
Professor Reuter, in the work before us, has successfully documented 1 
friendship, and has made a venture at its explanation. 


It is the history of what is at best a rapproachement that she is writing 
It is hardly an entente, and it relies for proof of its existence larg 
upon inference rather than evidence. Its most significant document 
is a memorable speech of Joseph Charberlain (May 13, 1898), in whi 
he developed a theory of English isolation caused by her own poli 
the Franco-Russian agreement, and the Triple Alliance. He proposed 
a remedy in a closer imperial understanding and an American allia! 
But how far this speech expressed his personal view and how far it was 
a measured utterance of the English Cabinet does not appear. In 
event, no evidence is brought forward to show either a verbal w 
standing between Washington and London, or an actual alliance. T 
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similar interests would have led the two governments to parallel courses 
is clear; that there was an increasing cordiality of expression is obvious; 
but that it was fundamentally based upon a British desire to compensate 
for Britain’s European isolation is not so certain. The enlightening 
summaries of the London Times, even when they were inspired, do not 
tell the whole story. Miss Reuter has, curiously, given no discussion 
of the current history of this idea of an alliance, nor referred to Pro- 
fessor Usher’s assertion of its existence. Yet many European states- 
men, in recent years, have accepted the statement in his Pan-Germanism 
as inspired and true. 

Miss Reuter has combed with care the newspapers, biographies, and 
government documents in the search for information on her subject. It 
is her misfortune that the direct testimony in print is generally unim- 
portant; and that whatever manuscript sources there may be she has 

it found them. The personal archives of the period are still guarded 
too closely to permit the search her subject needs. She refers in her 
preface to the kindly assistance of Dr. Charles Moore in procuring 
‘‘much unpublished material,’’ but her text does not indicate that this 
has yielded new information on any vital point. 

Freperic L. Paxson 


Diplomatic Portraits. Europe and the Monroe Doctrine One Hundred 
Years Ago. By W. P. Cresson. (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1923. xix, 371 p. $4.00.) 

This volume is an enlarged and somewhat popularized edition of the 
author’s recent work‘ on the European background of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. In the present book he has tried to set forth in a series of semi- 
biographies the tangled maze of European and American diplomacy 
during the early years of the nineteenth century. He has pointed out 
“the significance of certain individuals in relation to the events of 
their time’’ (Preface, p. viii). The ‘‘Tsar Internationalist’’ (Alexan- 
der), the Irish diplomat of ‘‘reservations’’ (Castlereagh), the master 
magician of the Congress of Vienna (Talleyrand), the astute and pow- 
erful exponent of ‘‘stability’’ and ‘‘repression’’ (Metternich), the bril- 
liant littérateur and champion of a Bourbon empire in America (Cha- 
teaubriand), the French military genius and apostle of Machtpolitik 

Napoleon), the American authors of the famous manifesto (Monroe and 
J. Q. Adams), the strangely mystical originators of the Holy Alliance 
idea (Madame de Kriidener and Nicholas Bergasse)— all pass in review 
across his pages. 

‘The Holy Alliance. The European Background of the Monroe Doctrine. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1922, viii, 147 p. 
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From the viewpoint of the historian Dr. Cresson has added litt), 
existing knowledge in this field or even to his previous work. To 1 
scholar familiar with the literary remains of Adams and Monroe 
treatment of these two important actors in the drama of one hun 





years ago will prove a bit disappointing. The author’s failure to 1 
into account the recent contributions of Temperley, W. S. Robertsor 
and Perkins to the theme of his volume has resulted in an unsatisfact 
discussion of the period immediately preceding and following Monro 
message. The bibliographical data are entirely inadequate and t} 
is no index. 

In spite of these defects scholars will weleome his work and few 
deny that, in thus bringing together the characters who played the le: 
ing roles in the international polities of a century ago, he has rend 
the English-reading public an important service. Mr. Cresson’s 1 
rative cannot fail to be followed with sustained interest and pleas 
for his book is opportune and he possesses marked literary gifts. Ex 
for a searcely perceptible aversion to the participation of the Unit 
States in world affairs, the author appears to be without bias. 


J. Frep Riper 


The Goslings: A Study of the American Schools. By Upton Sinel 
(Pasadena: Upton Sinclair, 1924. 454 p. $2.) 

The author of this volume is well known as one of the most ardent 
crusaders of this day. To him as such the student of recent so 
history is under a great debt. Firm in his convictions, he does 
hesitate to throw the light of publicity upon institutions that come wit! 
the range of his pen. Yet he would, perhaps, be the last to insist t! 
he has presented a full and final picture of the pulpit, the press, ot 
American colleges and universities, and now of the American publi: 
school system. From the historian’s point of view his chief role is | 
place before the public a mass of ordinarily inaccessible source material 
With painstaking zeal he has now gleaned his material from the pub! 
press, from the educational journals, from school reports, from grand 
jury indictments and other public documents, from pamphlet literature, 
and from personal correspondence and oral testimony. Again in this 
volume he reflects a consciousness that libel suits are the likely conse- 
quence of misrepresentation or error. He has not waited until fift 
vears after to present this data. The historical critic must be awar 
the greater probable reliability of material presented under such ¢ 
ditions. He may wince at the facts revealed, he may not accept th 


conclusions reached, but he must appraise the facts at their real valu 
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[he author has undertaken to analyze forces at work in the public 
ols of nineteen of the largest cities of the nation. The data pre- 
is sented points to the dominance of school boards by the plutocratic type 
to the exploitations of the school system for the economic favors 
rake and the politieal patronage involved in its development. The book 
SO! ecounts the fight in the National Educational Association to entrench 
educational ‘‘bosses’’ and to take away the influence of the class- 
oe’s room teachers, who have only in recent years been attracted to the con- 
ventions of the association; it exposes the power and intrigues of the 
vreat book-publishing houses (with two agents of book companies offi- 

M ily eredited as delegates at the Des Moines convention of the N. E. A. 
calls attention to the educational programs and campaigns of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the National Chamber of Com- 
meree, the American Bankers’ Association, the American Bar Associa- 
un tion, the American Security League, ete. On the basis of the facts pre- 
sented Mr, Sinelair concludes that a conspiracy exists among the plu- 
toeratie forces of the nation for the control and exploitation of the pub- 
school system. This conclusion, it must be said, is more nearly borne 
\ it by the facts presented than a similar conclusion regarding higher 
ucation in The Goosestep. Conspiracies innumerable there seem to 


r have been — some of them clearly revealed in grand jury investigations; 
how thoroughly eodrdinated with each other they were is not entirely 


ent lear. In any event, any student of American social history for the 
last decade must rejoice that Mr. Sinclair has placed in his hands so 

not much material, to be weighed and sifted and incorporated into a dis- 

hin passionate account of recent social development. 

hat ARTHUR C. COLE 

Or 

dlie Letters from a Senator’s Wife. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. (New 

York: D. Appleton and Company, 1924, ete. 339 p.) 

ial In this series of letters, written by the wife of the senator from New 

lic Hampshire, Frances Parkinson Keyes shares her experiences and oppor- 

ind tunities in Washington between December, 1920 and March, 1923. 

ire, Because of her official position, her own personality, and her recognized 

his ability as a writer, Mrs, Keyes has a remarkable opportunity to describe 

Se- the life in Washington, and this she has done successfully for her style 


is easy, conversational, colorful, and spirited. 

Those were days full of history-making events and whether she is 
leseribing the inauguration of Harding or the D. A. R. convention, the 
the ledieation of the Lincoln Memorial or a White House garden party, the 
burial of the unknown soldier or a reception at the British embassy, 
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the conference on limitation of armaments or Lady Astor’s visit 
through it all runs the vivid reality of Washington life as seen } 
alert, cultured, interesting woman. The author is a part of all w! 
she writes, and as she skillfully carries the reader with her from teas | 
conventions or from luncheons to sessions of Congress, she gives delight. 
ful and discriminating descriptions of the men and women with w 
she is surrounded. 





A century and a quarter ago another woman in official life in Was 
ington wrote of the capital as she knew it; of the White House, ‘‘ grand 
and superb,’’ but comfortless because of the lack of those convenier 
which we take as a matter of course. Abigail Adams’ letters have giv 
us a feeling for conditions in the last century more convincing than 
statement of bare facts could possibly have done. So perhaps Frances 
Parkinson Keyes’ letters may have an increased value in the future be- 
cause they reflect the social life of Washington in the twentieth centu 

KATHARINE SPRAGUE ALVOORD 


Colonial Women of Affairs; a Study of Women in Business and the P 
fessions in America before 1776. By Elisabeth Anthony Dexte: 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 203 p. 
$5. 

This is an unusual, and in some respects a startling book. It « 
travenes our accepted beliefs about colonial life and the former su! 
jection of women; and since it is based upon extended and careful 
search of original sources, we cannot gainsay its cumulative evide: 
Mrs. Dexter has spared no pains to find her material, most of it hidd 
in unusual places, and derived from casual or unexpected newspape! 
advertisements, from court records, from probate documents, fr 
diaries, and from the few literary productions of the period. She brings 
to the reader material to show that women played a more public role in 
colonial times than has heretofore been thought. As the author says in 
her preface ‘‘ No one has ever denied that the women of colonial Amer 
ica worked,’’ but even ardent feminists have hardly been prepared 1 
believe that they took so prominent a share in the out-of-the-home 
dustries as this record proves. 

Mrs. Dexter marshals her material under the chapter headings of 
‘‘My Hostess of the Tavern,’’ a calling that may be thought only 
extension of the virtue of hospitality ; the ‘‘She-Merchant,’’ wherein t! 
reader is surprised and delighted to learn the variety of articles 
vided by women for public sale. Then comes the chapter on the “Art 
ficer,’’ which is perhaps the most unexpected of all, since here we find 
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only bakers and brewers, makers of clothing, both for men and wo- 
but also carpenters, soap-makers, cutlers, coach-makers, rope- 
rs, blacksmiths, tanners, whale-oil refiners, sieve-makers, and 
ers. To be sure most of these industries were inherited from father 
husband, but that does not lessen the real courage of the maidens 

r widows who, abandoning the admired réle of shrinking and delicate 

tirement, came out into the public eye of their communities, and be- 

e respected members thereof. 
Women as nurses and midwives do not seem so out of the picture of 
inkind as the artificers; Mrs. Dexter calls the chapter about them 
Ministering Angel,’’ and thus gives away her thesis. She does, 
ever, add to its interest by showing with what respect those who 
re thus employed were considered. The ‘‘School Dame,’’ and the 

Landed Proprietor’’ form the subjects of the next chapters; while the 
wathor, the religious leader, and the actress, the writer of this volume 
includes with women printers, and calls the whole chapter, ‘‘ With 
Tongue, Pen, and Printer’s Ink.’’ Thus in these seven eategories the 
utline of the subject is developed. 

This summary by no means does justice to the wealth of material and 
the quaint quotations that the author has found to illuminate her pages. 
Her own comments are witty and suggestive, and add to the reader’s 
delight. On the whole it is a book to cherish, and despite its somewhat 
lisjointed manner, it will undoubtedly become as useful for reference 
concerning one phase of colonial life as the well-known works of Mrs. 
Earle. 

The illustrations have been chosen with care, and show some unique at- 
tempts at primitive art in the wax figurines of Susannah Gee, and the 
curious sampler of 1765. A Copley portrait of Mrs. Merey Warren oc- 
eupies the place of honor as the frontispiece. The volume is attractively 
printed and bound, and is completed by a bibliography and a glossary 

the last a somewhat unexpected, if not an unnecessary supplement. 

Mrs. Dexter has shown us the exceptional colonial dame. As she 
herself well points out in her conclusion, the unusual occupations were 
the result not so much of any theory of feminine freedom or ability, as 
of pioneer conditions. It was an accepted tradition that everyone 
should do her share in the economy of the community, and when it fell 
to a woman’s lot to support herself and children by some means out of 
the ordinary, she did not unsex herself nor lose the respect of her neigh- 
bors, since in a homogeneous group the exigencies were understood and 
respected. After all, we do not need largely to revise our opinion of the 
position of women because of Mrs. Dexter’s researches. All she has 
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done is to show the amount of variation from the normal, and th 
self-supporting women out of the home were somewhat more numer 
than has been supposed. It may be true that with increasing » 
and leisure the position of women in the early nineteenth century 
teriorated somewhat, but we think Mrs. Dexter has a little overst: 
this point, and that in all American life the ‘‘female sex’’ has 

substantial contribution to the needs of the community as well as t 








of the household. If the book was well worth doing, and we belie 
the author had no hesitation on that score, it certainly is well w 
reading, and we think will find weleome in many homes and libraries 


LovuIsE PHELPs KELLO 


Connecticut’s Place in Colonial History; an Address Delivered B. 
the Connecticut Society of Colonial Wars, 28 May 1923. By Chai 
MeLean Andrews. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1924 
49 p. $1.) 

It would be well if our patriotie societies might always listen 
tempered, thoughtful, and reasoned a speech as that delivered by Pres 
ident Andrews before the Connecticut Society of Colonial Wars | 
year. While it is instinct with local patriotism, and some measur 
native pride (for its author is a native of the state he illuminates 
no fulsome eulogy, and its orator knows whereof he speaks wit! 
fullness of knowledge and a richness of detail that almost no other 
in the state or the nation could furnish. He claims for Connecti 
in the colonial period a unique position, not as a pioneer democracy 
has been often assumed), but as a small agricultural community, self-g 
erning, and experimenting with the ideas that its leaders had imbilx 
from the Puritan philosophy. Dr. Andrews takes issue with his stat 
earlier historians, who declared that Connecticut lived under th 
constitution in America; he shows plainly that the Fundamental Art 
were in no sense a frame of government, and that Connecticut had 
constitution until 1818. He also shows that the government, whil 
form popular, was in reality an aristocratic and paternalistic one. T! 
governor’s term was practically for life, and the other magistrates 
elected from a select group which represented the wealth and the 
ligious leadership of the people. Nor was suffrage universal 
charter of 1662, which was in reality that of an incorporated trading 
company, provided for the status of ‘‘freemen,’’ who only had the pris 
lege of voting, and who constituted a minority of the inhabitants. D 
spite these qualifications, perhaps because of them, Connecticut |! 


real place in our colonial history, and made, according to this 
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contributions of especial value: The first, was the leaders she 
ed for service to the commonwealth and to the united colonies; 
ndly, her system of government while not a democracy was a train 
for democracy, in that the people were familiar with the machinery 
vernment, knew what they wanted, and in a sense how to get it; 
the third place, Connecticut furnished her neighbors with an example 
t only of self-government, but also of contentment in such conditions, 
hout partisan or sectional strife, and with a homogeneous, moral 
munity, based on a consistent philosophy. Connecticut thus pointed 
way to the system of government afterwards adopted by the nation 
sa whole, and has good reason to be proud of her colonial history. 
Such in mere outline are the contents of this excellent little volume. 
s impossible in this review to give an idea of the wealth of informa 
and of the choiceness of the language in which it is embodied. 
Out of the full heart the mouth speaketh,’’ and such one imagines 
s the attitude of the speaker on this occasion, and the auditors must 
ve felt both the thrill and emotion and the calm steadiness of reason 
ibodied in this short address. The Yale Press has made an excellent 
little volume of this material, but a larger type and a few more pages 
ould have made it more attractive to the eye, and perhaps have in- 
sured a wider reading. 


LovuIsE PHEeLes KELLOGG 


Nources and Documents Illustrating the American Revolution, 1764 
1788, and the Formation of the Federal Constitution. Selected and 
edited by S. E. Morison. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1923. xliii, 367 p. $8.) 

A source book for every important historical period is a desideratum. 

It has become almost necessary to deny large undergraduate classes ac- 

ess to the great historical sets since constant reference to particular 

locuments quickly wears out the volumes containing them, volumes 
which it is often impossible to replace at any price. Source books, 

a either in the hands of the student, or a sufficient number of duplicates 

n the library, are therefore indispensable. They perform the same 

service for the historical student that case books do for students of law. 

Heretofore we have had to depend for documents relating to the Amer- 

‘an Revolution upon MacDonald’s Select Charters, about half of which 

related to this period, but that excellent compilation is out of print and 
publishers appear to have no intention of reissuing it. 

Professor Morison’s volume has an introduction of some forty pages, 
utended as an introduction to the documents, but presenting, despite his 
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disclaimer, an excellent summary of the Revolution. The docu 
presented fall into three classes: official documents of various kin 
tracts from controversial pamphlets, and a number of illumi: 
private letters. A few of the documents have not heretofore be: 
cessible. Something over a third of the space is devoted to ex 
from the debates of the Federal Convention and of the Virginia R 
fying Convention 








Professor Morison must have based his selection of documents 
the needs of his English students. The extracts from the conv 
debates give little more than their flavor. The American student 
want the full report of the debates of the Federal Convention, of 
there are a considerable number of editions, or could use the abridg 
by James Brown Scott. Professor Morison says that ‘‘the plan 
book is to include all of the absolutely essential documents.’’ An A 
ican instructor would regard as ‘‘absolutely essential’’ nearly if not 
of the following documents: a writ of assistance, the sugar and am: 
sugar acts, parts of the stamp act, the currency and declaratory a 
sample quartering act, the tea acts, the Boston port and transportat 
acts, the conciliatory resolutions of 1775 and the report of Congre 
thereon, the restraining acts, the conciliatory acts of 1778, the Fr 
treaties and the treaty of peace. None of these documents are g 
(It should be said that diplomatic documents are expressly exelud: 
All of them could be given in the space devoted to the extracts fro 
debates in the Federal and Virginia conventions. It is to hoped 
Professor Morison may be induced to prepare a new edition of his 
lection that will meet more nearly the needs of American students 

There are two minor errors in the footnotes. The Declaratio 
Independence was signed August 2, 1776, by the members present 
that day and not on July 19 (p. 160). It was on the nineteenth of Ju 
that the Declaration was ordered ‘‘engrossed and signed,’’ presuma)! 
as soon as engrossed, The articles of Confederation were signed by 
delegates of eight states instead of four (p. 186) on July 9, 1778 

F. H. H 


History of the Public Domain of Georgia. By S. G. MeLendon. 
lanta: Foote and Davies Company, 1924. 200 p.) 

It is in itself an event of note when an administrative official explo! 
the archives in his custody and puts the result into print. This hes 
now been done by Mr. Samuel G. MeLendon, the Secretary of Stat: 
Georgia, himself a man of most lovable quality, a leader in good caus 
and, despite his invalidism of many years, an eager student. This 
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is mainly made up of extracts and abstracts of documents, con- 

ted by a thread of elucidation. Its lack of artistry may be suggested 
the fact that long passages printed on pages 111, 114, and 115 are 
repeated intact on pages 131-34. It of necessity rehearses much that is 
ready known to students; but it makes appreciable contributions to 
wledge, particularly in regard to the ‘‘pine-barren frauds.’’ These 
fraudulent grants have been treated sketchily in Chappell’s Miscellanies 
Georgia, but otherwise have had little attention. Partly in his sev- 
enth chapter and partly in his ninth, Mr. MeLendon prints the prohi- 
bition enacted in 1785 against the acquisition of more than 1,000 acres 
from the state by any one person; he tabulates the issues and pretended 
surveys of hundreds of thousand-acre grants to the same individuals be- 
tween 1789 and 1796; he shows that as regards several counties these 
grants aggregated some tenfold the areas actually contained in the 
uunties; and he prints tax records to show that a large proportion of 
these fictitious and preposterous possessions promptly went into the 
hands of Robert Morris of Philadelphia, who was then at the height 
of his reckless land-jobbing career. On the whole, the book is a compe- 
tent account of the steps and processes by which the government of 


Georgia procured and disposed of its public lands. It contains little 
mment — and no rhetorie outside the florid introduction which was 
contributed by a different writer. 
Unreicu B. Parwirs 


George III and the American Revolution: the Beginnings. By Frank 
Arthur Mumby. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. xvii, 
432 p. $5.) 

Another worthy addition to the impressive list of excellent volumes on 
the American Revolution which have appeared within the last two years 
is the one in hand. It is one of the series History in Contemporary 
Letters by the same author, and is certainly one of the best and most use- 
ful of the series. The period covered is from 1760 to 1775, and happily 
the preface promises a companion volume to follow. The author’s aim 
is to illustrate the character and times of George III and the early years 
of his reign, and to re-tell the story of the American Revolution through 
its first phase by allowing the leading actors in the drama to state their 
case as far as possible in their own words. He has well proven that the 
method ean be profitably applied even to a period so prolifie in its cor- 
respondence as the eighteenth century; the letters he has so wisely se- 
lected do indeed invest the story of the times with a vivid human interest 
which only those who lived and moved among the scenes depicted could 
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impart. The selection of witnesses, both for and against, is mad; 
impartially. Though the author does not profess to furnish the hist 
ian with much new material, since most of the letters either have | 


LOS 


published in various sets or are in collections well known and relatiy, 
frequently used by specialists in the field, the volume is one of the n 
useful, valuable, and readable source-books yet published; and it « 


read with interest and profit by the general reader or any stu 
whether just entering high school or occupying a college chair. 

Having finished the book, one feels as though he had seen a super { 
ture film, so admirably is the work constructed. The scene shifts from 
place to place, and from one side of the Atlantic to the other, at exact 
the appropriate times; there is the proper balance of ‘‘close-ups 
principal characters, peeps into the royal closet, council meetings, ses 
sions of parliament, affairs at court, town meetings, assembly sessions 
street scenes, mob scenes, business affairs, and family affairs — all t 
by contemporaries; the ‘‘sub-titles’’ contributed by) the author 
furnish the connecting links are well written, and with only a very fey 
slips in accuracy. The author has certainly made no effort to concea 
anything derogatory to the British side; the most seathing criticisms 
those in power are presented, both in the letters and in the paragraphs of 
text. One is sure to be convinced by this volume, if by no other, t! 
there were grave misunderstandings on both sides, blunderings and el 
ments of right and of wrong on both sides, and that the story of t! 
period is not a simple one-sided one. 


, 


Two points stand out more prominently than others, perhaps: 
the abnormal state of British politics during this period of rule by 
tions instead of by parties; second, the close relationship between 
struggle for liberty in America and that in England, in a period o! 
normal reaction against the government of second- and third-class | 
ticians. One sees many a minister as he really was, and appreciates 
anew not only the greatness but the shortcomings and almost unpardor 
able failures of Pitt; and one realizes what a privilege was that of Sir 
Horace Mann to receive so frequently the observations of that inimitab' 
and incomparable letter writer, Horace Walpole. The book is handson 
ly illustrated with a number of portraits, selected mainly fron 
National Portrait Gallery. 

One sad reflection upon the people, public opinion, or the politicians 
the United States is suggested by the preface — due to no fault of thi 
author, however. Knowing that during the recent war the truth about 
the American Revolution was advertised quite generally as never bef 
in this country, in order to promote better Anglo-American relations 
and knowing that text-books were written and re-written, telling more of 
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truth about both sides of the controversy than ever before, he was 
expect not too much, but better, of America. But since the war, 

a reaction set in, when the reactionaries gained the upper hand, 
hen the basest political arts have held sway, certain individuals 
groups have almost if not quite succeeded in undoing all that was 
until state legislatures and school boards too frequently have 

| that the truth be not told — have insisted, indeed, that we do all 

ve condemned Germany for doing, in teaching propaganda in the 
f history, under false, mistaken, unworthy, and malicious concep- 


sh f patriotism. 
muy C. S. Boucner 
in The History of the United States Army. By William Addleman Ganoe. 
” New York and London: D. Appleton and Company, 1924. 609 p. 
. This is a unique book. It is the first account yet published which 
rs the entire history of the army from the time of the organization 
i the continental forees under Washington to the close of the World 
- War. But it is not a detailed study of campaigns, such, for example, 
sa as Fortesque’s History of the British Army contains. The author, in 
2 efatory statement, so cireumscribes his task as to exclude more than 
: passing mention of campaigns and battles. It purports to be simply 
i history of the United States Army in times of peace as well as of war. 
” But the frank statement that he ‘‘has not serupled to tell the truth, 
pleasant and unpleasant, wherever the telling might be construc- 
; tive’’ suggests the motif which runs throughout the work. It is a 
thoroughly propagandist work of an earnest advocate of military pre- 
paredness rather than the endeavor of a historical student. 
Throughout the story, as the author unfolds it, there is held before the 
* ler the contrast between a ‘‘militarily careless people,’’ the negli- 
aa gence and parsimony of Congress, and the foresight, the energy and 
ie ‘ the sacrifice of the rank and file of the military class. And the contrast 
ah is not always subtly drawn. 
a The author’s lament throughout the first half of the book changes 
x to a more hopeful view as he discusses what he characterizes as ‘‘The 
Army’s Renaissanee’’ which began in 1881. In this connection great 
: praise is bestowed upon such reports as that of Major General Upton 
he prepared in 1881, entitled the Military Policy of the United States, and 
st the work of F. L. Huidekoper, The Military Unpreparedness of the 
United States, published in 1915. 
one Despite the character of the book, however, it does bring together 


+ 


f or the general reader, in a chronological sequence, a great many facts 
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of military history not readily accessible elsewhere. Among thes 
be mentioned the origin and development of the army servic 
the significant contribution of the United States forces in th: 
opening up the frontier after the Civil War, the military legis] 
Congress, and the character of the army’s organization at 
periods. 

A selected and classified bibliography and a number of apy 
containing statistical data relating to the different periods in th: 
history conelude the volume. A not insignificant item is one s 
the number and distribution of labor strikes which the army 
the period between 1886 and 1895. In this nine-year period 328 


were put down by the United States Army. 


Contemporary French Opinion on the American Civil War. B 
Reed West. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Stud 
Historical and Political Science. Series XLII, No. 1, 1924. 1 
$1.50) 

This is a piece of work which has long been needed as a com) 
and supplement to the several contributions on the British side ot 
story. Even to a scholar who has exhausted most of the available A: 
can material on the Civil War, this study will furnish much food 
reflection when an attempt is made at interpretation or the passing 
judgment on many sides or phases of the issues. Though it is tru 
the neutrality of the great maritime powers of Europe made poss 
the victory of the Union, and though there were times when that n 


ity was in danger of being broken, a study of French policy is of 1 
less importance than a study of the determination of English polic) 


the latter was the determining one for France. This fact does not 
that the present study is of little value. It is of considerable value 
reflection of current public opinions in an important foreign countr 
concerning many phases of the American conflict. 

The author has made use of the principal French newspapers and 0! 
periodicals representing various political groups, and of the debates 
the legislature. These have been supplemented by the opinions of 
servers representing both the Union and the southern Confederacy. 
attempt has been made to follow the French discussions of the m 
developments in America, nor to enter into the diplomatic phases of 1 
Franco-American relations. The author cannot be criticized for 
omission, for it was beyond his purpose as expressed in his title 
ways with the aim of delineating contemporary French opinion 
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rican Civil War, chapters are devoted to the issues, the Trent 
| 


ir, distress among workmen, proposals of mediation, the armistice 
] 
il 


sal and the question of recognition, the Confederate propaganda, 

Empire in Mexico, the close of the war, and conclusions. To handle 
ffectively the material used was no easy task, and at points a con 
ble degree of skill is shown. 


C. S. BovucuER 


Sale of War Bonds in Iowa. By Nathaniel R. Whitney lowa 
Chronicles of the World War. Edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh. 


lowa City, Iowa: The State Historical Society of Towa, 1923. xiii, 


956 p 
(his volume is the seventh in the series edited by Benjamin F. Sham- 
gh, Superintendent and Editor of the State Historical Society of 
, under the general title of Chronicles of the World War. Like its 
edecessors, it is a model at onee of comprehensiveness and of compact- 
ess, embodying a vast mass of material, thoroughly digested; slighting 
o essential detail, and constantly supplying references to original 
irees; While in no instance lumbered with matter obstructing the 
» of the narrative and the broad view of the subject important to 
general reader. In many respects the history of the sale of war 
nds in Iowa ran parallel with that of the same activity in other states; 
et experience demonstrated some of the methods prominently employed 
elsewhere to be unsuited to the local situation, while, on the other hand, 
particular conditions oceasionally suggested the placing of stress on 
ethods which in the general canvass were only auxiliary and incidental, 
va is an agricultural state, with a population widely distributed in 
ral districts, not as readily reached as urban communities. Its peo- 
ple, moreover, at the opening of the war, were generally unaccustomed 
to investments in bonds. Efficient organization was effected for a cam- 
ign of education which soon spread enlightenment on the subject 
throughout the state, and, remunerative prices for their crops having 
made farmers prosperous, they responded so liberally to appeals for 
subscriptions that the quotas assigned for the third, fourth, and fifth 
loans were absorbed more quickly in Iowa than in any other state in the 
Union. Amid the pressure brought to bear when war excitement was 
it is height, there were instances of subscriptions under compulsion, an 
inpleasant subject which is accorded candid treatment in a chapter on 
Reluctant Bond Buyers.’’ On the whole, the response of Iowa to 
the eall of the government for financial support during the war brought 


nto bright relief the organizing ability of its leaders as well as the pa- 
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triotism of its people, and the story of how splendidly creditable res 
were achieved in despite of obstacles is vividly narrated in this 
written and handsomely made little book. 


JoHN G. Greco 


Washington’s Southern Tour, 1791. By Archibald Henderson 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. xxviii, 
$15. 

To anyone who knows books, the author’s name on the title p 
this volume is a challenge to consider the breadth of scholarly int 
and activity displayed by one man. He has won his spurs in at 
four different fields: Not by courtesy, but by accomplishments 
active affiliation, he is claimed with almost equal pride by the n 
maticians, the scientists, the literators, and the historians as one of 
Surely every reader of this review is familiar with his numerous 
valuable contributions in the field of American history, and the vo 
in hand is a worthy addition to his already long list of contrib 
as an historian. The project was well conceived, decidedly worth di 
and has been admirably executed, both by the author and the publis} 
Not alone in the prefatory note, but on page after page throughout 
volume, one finds many evidences of the distances and depths pursu 
by the researcher. 

Everyone who would know Washington the man, or the ‘‘life of 
time,’’ must read this book. As pointed out in the introduction, 
story of Washington’s tours, his ‘‘swinging around the circle,’’ pr 


as 


served in the literature, press, and correspondence of the time, thr 
much light on the character of Washington his attitude toward 
people, his modes of thinking, his reactions, his principles and theor 
his vanities and prejudices; and one not only learns to know Was! 


ton better and more fully, but one learns to know America of his t 


hii 


better and more fully. Washington is the central figure in this stor) 


but the background, searcely secondary to him in interest, is the Ar 
ican people. The southern tour gave Washington, and gives 
clear view of the South of that day, its agricultural, political, social, ar 
cultural condition. With a keen interest in so many lines of hun 
deavor, and trained as a keen observer in each of them, Washingt 
could interpret the important meanings of what he saw, and the stud 
of history now has the benefit of these observations in this book. 


following the tour in this volume, the reader is given new light 
Washington’s mien, the hero worship of the time, the Washington lege1 


his ability as a ‘‘good mixer,’’ his personal relationships and frie! 
ships; polities, society and social customs, civie entertainments, dr 
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is, private homes, inns and taverns; cities and public buildings; 
is, streams, mountains and plains — not as mere beauties of nature, 
as the instruments of farmer and planter, of manufacturer and 
\t appropriate points the story is told by excerpts from Washing 
s diary; numerous ‘‘official addresses’’ and ‘‘replys’’ are printed; 
imber of contemporaneous letters are here printed for the first 
newspaper and other contemporary accounts are drawn upon; 
considerable valuable source material is presented. In foot notes 
person who is mentioned is given a brief biographical sketch for 
ntification; obscure references in letters are made clear in well-writ- 
and critical notes. The volume is handsomely illustrated with 
rly one hundred reproductions of portraits and engravings of prom- 
men and women who figured at one point or another of the tour, 
lings of importance, and interiors. The most unfortunate feature 
book is the price, which is prohibitive to so many interested 
luals and libraries with limited funds. 


S. BoucuER 


Big Sandy Valley, a Regional History Prior to the Year 1850. By 
Willard Rouse Jillson. (Louisville, Kentucky: John P. Morton 
ind Company, 1923. 183 p.) 

The lure of history calls to those whose profession is older than that 
human history, and has induced Dr. Jillson of the geological survey 
Kentucky to give us this excellent pioneer history of the Big Sandy 
ey. In choosing to make the unit of his narrative regional, rather 
political, Dr. Jillson shows his interest in the topographical and 
sical side of his subject, nevertheless he thinks of his history in terms 
iman relationships, and is primarily concerned with log-cabin days 
the heroic times of the great trek of the Americans into the Ohio 

ley and its tributaries. 
The volume contains six chapters, of which the first describes the 
Wilderness region and its primitive inhabitants prehistorie and abor- 
rinalmen. The second chapter describes in some detail the first explor 
tions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the naming of 
streams and mountains by Dr. Thomas Walker. At this point the 
hor makes a curious slip regarding the stream called ‘‘Levisa’’; he 
gives various fanciful origins for this name, and yet admits it is an 
equivalent for the Louisa River, the name Dr. Walker assigned to this 
stream in honor of one of the royal princesses of England. ‘‘Levisa’’ 
s simply the phonetic spelling of the backwoods pronunciation of the 


y 


ime ‘‘Louisa,’’ and has often been recognized as such by the inhabi- 
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tants of the valley. In the third chapter we come to the heart 

of the book in the account of the border warfare which has ma 
chief history; for this part of the history the author acknowledg 
indebtedness to the Draper Manuscripts and the mass of traditior 
cued by Dr. Draper and his aids from oblivion. The heroie d 
the French war, and of Lord Dunmore’s noted struggle with th: 
erness enemies, the times of the Revolution with its border reprisals 
those of the fierce Indian wars that followed all as affecting the 

of the Big Sandy Valley, are well and vigorously narrated. The ¢ 
chapter, on the ‘‘Log Cabin Struggle,’’ deseribes the settlement 
valley, and embodies a mass of local history interestingly and sy) 
thetically told. In this chapter John Graham bulks large as th 
of the piones r setllers and the founder of Prestonburg. Ths 
closes with an alphabetical list of the first settlers during tl 
decade of the eighteenth century which will be useful for genealog 
The last two chapters deal with the religious, social, and econon 
velopment down to 1850; they are followed by a useful appendix 
an index. 

This volume, the result of a personal enthusiasm for the lo 
is typical of a new kind of local history, or rather a reversion to an ¢ 
type, that is superseding the ordinary county history, with its m 
ary background and its play upon the vanity of its biographica 
ginals. It is to be hoped that volumes lke this of Dr. Jillson wi 
issued in increasing numbers, and with the same motive of persor 
interest in the subject. 


LovuIsE PHepes Ker 


The First Land Court of Kentucky, 1779-1780. By Samuel M. Wils 
(Lexington, Kentucky, 1923. 164 p.) 

This book is a reprint of an address delivered by Judge Wilson be! 
the Kentucky State Bar Association at Covington, July 6, 1923, 
the addition of notes, appendices, and illustrations. It contains 
first adequate account of the Kentucky Court of Land Commissi: 
which sat in 1779-1780, in compliance with an act passed by the Virgir 


legislature in May, 1779, authorizing the governor to appoint a 
mission to go to Kentucky and sit as a court, to hear proof offer: 
claimants to unpatented lands and to quiet titles by issuing certifi 
to rightful claimants. The subject is of essential importance sinc 
chief interest of the pioneers was in land, the highest form of prop 
known to our law. 

It is fortunate that Judge Wilson’s book should have appeared 1 
same year in which the official record of the Land Court was pul 
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in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society. This 
known as the ‘‘Certificate Book,’’ has been preserved in the 
s office of the Fayette County Court at Lexington. It is admirably 
emented by the original journal of William Fleming, one of the 
members of the commission, which is in the Draper Collection of 
iseripts in possession of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
irnal was previously published in Travels in the American Colo- 
dited by Newton D. Mereness (New York, 1916). These two 
is contain an invaluable fund of source-material relative to the 
of pioneer Kentucky. 
ithor, being a specialist in land law as well as an authority on the 
history of Kentucky, is able to treat his subject from the legal as 
as the historical point of view. Having emphasized the importance 
proceedings of the court in the pioneer era of the commonwealth, 
views briefly the facts necessary to a proper understanding of its 
n and environment; describes its general nature and distinguishing 
racteristies; tells how it was actually organized; and gives some 
sunt of its proceedings. In conclusion he pronounces the court ‘‘one 
the most notable courts that ever exercised judicial functions in Ken- 
‘and expresses his respect and admiration for the commissioners, 
nel William Fleming, James Barbour, Edmond Lyne, and Colonel 
phen Trigg. 
The notes and appendices add greatly to the value of the volume, 
eing a storehouse of reliable and illuminating information on the place- 
ames, roads, traces, and the early land records of Kentucky. The bib- 


ography is excellent, including some manuscripts and titles not easily 


essible 


The illustrations consist of five faesimiles of original land 
rtificates and warrants. There is no index. 


Maset C. WEAKS 


‘ge W. Julian. By Grace Julian Clarke. (Indiana Historical Col- 
lections, volume XI; Indiana Biographical Series, volume I. Indi 
anapolis, 1923. 456 p.) 

To the reviewer, George W. Julian has ever seemed one of the heroic 
figures of the quarter century from 1850 to 1875. <A physical, mental, 
and moral giant, he was both idealist and practical statesman because he 

the courage of his convictions and a readiness for the fight neces- 
sary to secure popular backing in courses that never pandered to the 
whims of popular opinion. His greatest services were rendered as the 
creat practical champion of freedom and foe of slavery in the hostile 
itmosphere of his native state of Indiana and as one of the greatest ex- 
ponents of a democratic land policy such as found expression in the 
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Homestead Act of 1862, a policy which continued to require a \ 
defender against the forces of monopoly and speculation. Thoug 
had, in the words of an admirer, ‘‘that iron individuality of sou 
dares to differ from friends as well as foes,’’ he always sought 
a logical political medium for expressing his convictions. Fo 
reason he abandoned his early Whig connection to find a more 
expression of his anti-slavery views in the Free Soil Party an 
left the Republican Party when it seemed to have abandoned first 
ciples and to have failed to prepare itself to meet the new issues 
period after reconstruction. As an early and ardent Repub 
sought to make the party in Indiana more a party of principk 
opposition, making critics who opposed him during his entir 
public career. Again, he championed the cause of woman suffra 
added to the number of his erties. He was throughout his career 
believer in the democratic ideal; for the sake of principle he 
threw off party trammels and sought alliances with his former fo 
There is much in the eareer of such a man to make proud a da 
and biographer. On the whole, however, there is no blind hero-y 
Indeed, the lapses from objectivity are remarkably few. If not 
this is at least a very useful biography. At a few points the volu 
inaccurate impressions, such as the reference to Clay’s Omnibus B 
94), to Horace Greeley as a former Free-Soiler supporting the D 


eratic ticket in 1852 (p. 130, to Julian’s hope for the nominat 
| | 





Seward or Chase ‘‘at Chieago’’ in 1856 (p. 174), ete. At a few 





the use of a wider range of source material would have been desir 
On the whole, however, the volume is a valuable addition to tl 
of American biography. 


ARTHUR (C, | 


Chicago’s Highways Old and New: From Indian Trail to Motor ! 
By Milo M. Quaife. (Chieago: D. F. Keller and Compan 
278 p. $3.) 

Dr. Quaife has added another book to his growing collection o1 
ern history. In Chicago’s Highways Old and New he has rendered « 
reader interested in Chicago’s history his debtor. 

With a few brief strokes in the opening chapter the author sk 
the essential steps in the early history of Chicago and her hinte! 
With sufficient detail to give interest he, nevertheless, leads the r 
into an understanding of the larger political, military, and eco: 
forces which made Chicago. Such factors as the location in the 
of the interior, yet on the Great Lakes, the Erie Canal, the Indian w 
the development of commerce on the Great Lakes, the government 
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vement of the Chicago harbor, and later the development of wagon 


is and railways into the undeveloped prairies; all are fitted into 
composite picture. 





the six succeeding chapters the principal historic highways furnish 
theme of the writer. Here he is at his best. His familiarity with 
entire background of his subject — aequired by years of study in 
ting Chicago and the Old Northwest; in the editing of the Lakeside 
(lassies; and his less widely known, but equally careful study made as 
pert in connection with the law suit ‘‘ People versus Economy Light 
| Power Company 241 Jilinois 290’’—enabled him to select only those 
vs which are of interest to the present-day reader. He gives the 
opment of the roads themselves, tells how they came to be made 
re they are, traces them on maps which form a part of the book, and 
ps the reader informed as to their actual condition at the various 
ves of their history. Yet, valuable as is all this, the significant thing 
at in doing it he has added so much of charm and romance, of 
ery and heroic patriotism, of daring and sacrifice, that the reader 
s himself not merely tracing a black line across the map — for it 
ould be stated that, as is so clearly brought out in this book, those early 
ils are for the most part the paved automobile thoroughfares of 
ay — but establishing for himself new points of interest. It matters 
ver which road the tourist may start or where he may stop to camp 
ere he will find himself on historie ground. It may have been an inn 
ere Lineoln had stopped, or perhaps the road onee traveled by 
William Cullen Bryant, Jefferson Davis, Daniel Webster, or Winfield 
scott. It may prove, too, to have been the scene of heroic, patriotic 
is by Gurdon Hubbard or an Indian battle ground, where our fore 
rs were resisting the attacks of the red men. So full are the pages 
is enriching material that there is interest in them for every class 
readers. 


historian may see the yielding of the frontier; the evolution of 


s of travel; the unimproved trail giving way to the definitely 
marked highway. The planked road, the grader road, and finally the 


rn, well paved thoroughfare, each with its peculiar environment 


‘eds the other. So the means of travel pass through the various 
stages from the Conestoga wagon and Concord coach, to the gas-propelled 
truck and high-powered motor. The pirogue yields to the steam driven 

ean-going vessel on the Great Lakes. In railroad development the 
wooden rail with an iron strap gives way to the heavy steel rail im- 


bedded in cement or gravel road bed; the early engine which burned 
wood from the timbers along the way and was filled with water from the 
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nearby stream is replaced by the modern steam engine with many 
the power of its predecessor. 

The remainder of the book is taken up with kindred subjects. 
chapter headings will indicate briefly the trend of the writer’s 
**The Commerce of the Prairies,’’ ‘‘Stage Coaches and Travel,’’ ‘ 
erns and Tavern Life,’’ ‘‘Dangers of the Highway,’’ ‘‘A Bridal 
in Pioneer Illinois,’’ and ‘*‘ Points of Interest within a Day’s Journ 
Chicago,’’ are the suggestive titles of chapters which present t 
reader a vivid story of primitive life. 

There is very little in the work that ealls for adverse criticism 
error in proof reading probably explains the giving on the same 
(59) of two dates when Hubbard became superintendent of the I) 
river trade. More careful editing would have eliminated some 1 
tion. Compare pages 57 and 76.) In deseribing the exact 


of some of the roads, references were made to following certain 





ship lines. Since no map accompanies this description, such 

is meaningless to the general reader. One cannot help but fee 
that such a splendid work should have been published in smaller 
and more attractive edition. Then it could have been slipped into ¢ 





tourist’s baggage and become his companion. This criticism, how 
pertains only to form. In content and style of presentation the | 
is all that could be desired. 

Much credit is due Mr. Joy Morton, who first conceived the idea 
such a book and then, with his means, made it possible. The aut}! 


‘ 


in his preface, gratefully recognizes this ‘‘generous interest and su 


port,’’ and also ‘‘the codperation and intelligent criticisms,’’ of M: 
Morton, May other similar combinations of scholarship, interest 
wealth result so happily for the public. 


J. F.L 


Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the Year 
(Springfield. 368 p.) 

This volume of the Transactions is made up as usual of the r 
of the official proceedings and various papers contributed to the soc 
The annual address by Senator Simeon D. Fess may be passed ove! 
having no historical value. In ‘‘The Northwestern Career of Jeffer 
Davis,’’ Dr. Milo Quaife supplies materials for the chapter on the lif 
the noted confederate while stationed at Forts Crawford and Winnebag 
This is done in Dr. Quaife’s usual careful style. Mrs. Mary Vose Harris 
in the ‘‘ Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin Harris 
interesting sketch of a pioneer stockman of the Illinois prairies. ©. A 
Harper in ‘‘The Railroad and the Prairie’’ shows how intimate]; 


? 


eontributes an 





| 
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pment of the prairie is linked with the railroad. One often won- 
ow far in such studies one may trust the observation of transient 
rs as to the character and conditions of frontier settlers. Luther 
-obinson furnishes a short sketch of the career of Colonel Ephriam 
sworth but no new information of importance seems to have been 
ered. Dr. Edward Bryant Landis in ‘‘The Influence of Tennes- 
in the Formation of Illinois’’ furnishes an excellent antidote to 
ims of New Englanders in shaping the early character of Illinois 
Dr. Albert L. (not H.) Kohlmeier contributes a study of 
erce and Union Sentiment in the Old Northwest in 1860,’’ in 
he gives an analysis of the economic conditions leading to the 
tion the Northwest took in the Civil War. 
re local are the contributions on the lives of John M. Palmer, Rich- 


ates, and Mrs. John A. Logan. These are not carefully prepared 


es but eulogies, appreciations rather than biographies. The last 

le in the volume is a sketch of 103 pages on the history of Stephen- 
unty by William J. Johnson, written in 1854, and reprinted from 

Freeport Bulletin. It is a well-written and apparently reliable 

nt of the settlement and growth of this county through a period 
e thirty years. 


\ltogether the volume has more historical material than the amount 


lly expected in such a publication. The three studies and the 
ry of Stephenson County are exceptionally good. 
Logan EsarEyY 

















NEWS AND COMMENTS 


How to keep the local historical society alive and funetioni: 
commonly a problem, at least in those sections of the Middle West 
iar to this commentator. Probably the Green Bay Historical s: 
has, like others, its difficulties, but its annual report for the prec: 
year, as printed by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin in 
presents an admirable showing of activities and achievements. A) 
other things, the Porlier-Tank cottage (which if memory serves 
rectly is by far the oldest building in Wisconsin) was recondit 
and equipped with many fine pieces of old furniture, suitable 
period of its occupancy by the cultured Tank family. ‘‘The quaint 
house,’’ concludes this paragraph of the report, ‘‘ promises to be 
in demand for afternoon teas and small, informal entertainments 
The Green Bay vicinity is notable for the richness of its histori: 
sociations, and notable, too, for the number of markers which hav 
placed, chiefly through the efforts of the local historical society, to a 
tise their significance to the wayfarer. Some of these havit 
damaged by vandals, an agent was appointed to attend to the 
cleaning, repairing, and straightening them, and ‘‘report the 
to the treasurer |of the society] for payment.”’ 

Another paragraph of the report illustrates concretely the fir 
of ecodperation between various local organizations for the preser 
of the community’s historical heritage which has long charact 
Wisconsin. A portion of the old military road from Green Lb 
De Pere has been designated by the Brown County Rural Plan 
Commission a ‘‘memorial highway’’ in honor of the men and 
from this community who yielded up their lives in the World W 
In 1918 the city beautiful committee of the Green Bay Women’s ' 
procured the planting of a double row of elm trees along two mi! 

a quarter of this highway, dedicating them to the patriots of [1 
County who served in the war. To advertise permanently this 

a large granite boulder was brought to the highway from a Menon 
village site, where it had been used, possibly for centuries, for pou 
corn and sharpening stone axes, and on its side was fastened a br 
plate, suitably inseribed, the gift of the chairman of the committ: 

The Green Bay Society makes an annual pilgrimage to some point 
interest along the Bay shore. Because of bad weather this was on 
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. year reported on, but on June 10, a delegation from the Society 
d Oneida to participate in the centennial celebration of the found- 
» of Hobart Oneida Mission. The first missionary was the noted 
er Williams, the putative ‘‘Lost Dauphin’’ of France, and the 
Green Bay delegation brought to the place for the eelebration a collee- 
objects associated with the career of Williams, the property of 

Green Bay Public Museum. 


e foregoing suggests, although it does not exhaust, the varied list 
nterests and activities of the Green Bay Historical Society. It 
ords an opportunity, incidentally, to introduce afresh a theme on 

h we have often (perhaps wearisomely) discoursed. The most 
resting and valuable possession of any community is its store of 

an associations. The storied Rhine is not more beautiful, we im- 
ne, than the noble gorge of the upper Mississippi; but the former 
is accumulated a store of human associations which the latter, as yet, 
st wholly lacks. Hence the Rhine is enshrined in the affections 
ankind, and thither tourists and artists alike continually find their 


may be objected that the upper Mississippi lacks the antiquity 
the storied Rhine, a defect which time will eventually cure. The 
objection serves admirably to illustrate the point we seek to make. 
Geologieally speaking, the Mississippi is as ancient, probably, as the 
Rhine. And for aught we know to the contrary, its banks have been 
tor as long a time the home of mankind. But the dwellers by the upper 
Mississippi were, until recently, savages, whose history for the most 
irt perished with them; hence it comes about that from the viewpoint 
human associations this region is still in its verdant youth; and 
inless, or until, its dwellers do more to preserve their historical heritage 
than did the noble red man, this verdancy will continue to persist. 
Nor should a present paucity of historical lore be made the excuse for 
eglecting to cherish such as we have. Our middle western communi- 
es can lay claim to no Lorelei, nor even exhibit any house at which 
George Washington once passed the night. But history, like romance or 
beauty, exists largely in the mind of the observer, and there is no com- 
inity in all the Mississippi Valley, we venture to affirm, which does not 
possess human associations worthy of remembrance and exploitation. 
lferein lies the surest antidote to that bane of western life which may be 
onveniently designated (paraphrasing a temporarily famous novel) as 
Main-streetism. The neighborhood, for example, which has been en- 
ched by the life of a Hamlin Garland, or a Zona Gale should wisely 
herish such possessions, and it will be found profitable, even on the 
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purely material ground of dollars and cents (almost we had wi 
**sense’’) to advertise them to the lovers of Friendship Village ai 
Son of the Middle Border. If these things are worth doing, the 
historical organization has a real reason for being, and a task both w 
and important to discharge. The Green Bay Historical Society 


organization which long since became aware of this fact. 


In the year 1300 Pope Boniface VIII instituted at Rome the ce 
tion of the ‘‘Anno Santo,’’ or Holy Year—with such success 
reported by Dante in the Inferno, that a strong barrier had to be er 
along the bridge across the Tiber to separate the crowds thronging t 
Peters from those returning therefrom, while 2,000,000 strangers 
claimed to have been attracted to Rome by the celebration. The j 
celebration has been continued at twenty-five year intervals, subject 
interruptions from time to time, until the present day. On Christ: 
eve of the current year the twenty-second observance of the event y 
begin, not only at Rome but throughout the Catholie world. Indicat 
of the troubled career of the Papacy in recent decades is the fact 
since 1775 but two jubilee celebrations —in 1825 and 1900 
been held. 


A significant footnote to one phase of American history in the mak 
is supplied by the last paragraph of Professor Boucher’s review, 01 
earlier page of this Review, of Mumby’s George III and the Am: 
Revolution. If there be any truth in the theory sometimes express 
that human history moves in eyeles an analyist of contemporary 
ditions in America might well be led to believe that a reecrudescen 
the spirit of intolerance which disgraced certain bygone centuries 
upon us. Of the many ways in which, in recent years, this spirit 
made itself vocal, each reader may supply illustrations. For on 
nearest at hand at the moment —, even as these lines are being pen! 





the voters of a great and enlightened state are debating the enactmen' 


of a constitutional amendment which shall compel all children wit! 


specified age limits to attend the public schools of the state. 1! 


animus and the inherent viciousness of such an enactment are equ 
obvious. More serious still, we incline to think, must be the ulti 
consequences of a policy of strait-jacketing the pursuit and teac! 
of historical truth. It is an ancient truism that the blind cannot 
the blind. If the study and teaching of history are to be muzzl 
the interests of partisan propaganda the result, for the nation, 
be wholly evil—this regardless of the particular group or int 
which may, for the moment, happen to be in control. 
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[ysterious, indeed, are the ways of Providence. Henry W. Long- 
of New England and the world once wrote a poem which has 

me somewhat widely known, celebrating the adventures of the 

\ an maiden, Evangeline. The simple-minded poet, inheritor of the 
traditions of Anglo-Americanism, seems never to have realized that 

s poem he was rendering the English name ‘‘odious’’ in the sight 


mankind. At length the discovery has been made by a prominent 





idian educator, however, who demands the excision of Evangeline 
m the text books supplied the youth of Canada. According to the 
‘espectable journal from which we derive this note, our Canadian 
hren are enjoying a ‘‘lively time’’ over the discussion of this issue 
was the same poet, if memory serves correctly, who on another oce- 
3s10n Sang 
I shot an arrow into the air 
It fell to earth I knew not where. 


Eventually, we fondly trust, some industrious historian of middle- 
vestern America will indite a volume on the subject of county-seat wars. 


aa 


These conflicts have commonly been more productive of bluster than of 
} 


oodshed, it is true, yet their widespread prevalence lends support to 
the thesis that they constitute one of the most significant characteristics 
of American life. When our future historian shall essay the task to 
which we here direct him, he will derive much useful information from 
the series of articles on ‘‘The Location of County Seats in Iowa,’’ whose 
final installment appears in the July, 1924, issue of the Jowa Journal 
of History and Politics. 


A detailed and interesting report of investigations into evidences of 
ancient mining operations on Isle Royale, conducted in the autumn of 
1923, is presented by the leader of the expedition in the October, 1924, 
issue of the Michigan History Magazine. Contrary to certain somewhat 
lurid contemporary notices in the daily press, Mr. Ferguson’s own ae- 
vs count of his discoveries is becomingly modest in tone. The hope 

expressed that other investigators may be found to carry forward the 
work begun by him in this interesting archeological field should not 
be permitted to fail of realization. 


A deft and interesting analysis of a widely-known legend of early 
Ohio is supplied by George F. Smythe in the July, 1924, issue of the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly. The study deals with 


the myth of Mary Harris, the reputed first white woman settler in 
Ohio, and her character. Those who find pleasure in the clearing of 
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reputations which have been sullied by generations of untrue rep 
may well peruse this article. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has recently received a collect 
of framed portraits and pictures from the home of former Gov 
S. J. Kirkwood. Among these are pictures of Senator James W. G 
and General Grenville M. Dodge. Another interesting recent cont: 
tion to the Society is a large bound volume containing some 2400 e: 
lopes in use during the Civil War. Many of these are elabor 
decorated with pictures, scenes, and slogans. Both the North and 
South are represented in the collection, which was made by 8. E 
Paine in 1886, and donated to the Society by his daughters. 





Dr. Archibald Henderson of the University of North Carolina, whos 
book, Washington’s Southern Tour is reviewed in this issue, is 





preparing for publication, we are reliably informed, a companion 
ume which is to be entitled Washington’s Northern Tours. 


Professor Beverley W. Bond Jr. of the University of Cincinnat 
in hand the task of editing the letters of John Cleves Symmes, 
founder of Cincinnati. The basis of the work will be the collection of 
Peter G. Thompson of College Hill, Cincinnati, enriched by additiona 
letters copied from the Draper Collection at Madison, and elsewhere 
The volume is to be published (upon completion, some months het 
by the Philosophical and Historical Society of Ohio. 


Professor E. Merton Coulter of the University of Georgia has beet 
appointed managing editor of the Georgia Historical Quarterly. James 
G. Johnson has gone from the University of Georgia to the Universit; 
of Colorado in the capacity of associate professor of economic histor) 


Professor E. O. Watson has resigned his position at Vanderbilt Un 
versity to become head of the department of history in Greensb 
(North Carolina) Woman’s College. Professor F. M. Green, former!) 
of Sparks College, Georgia, has been appointed assistant professor 
history, and John W. Coker, formerly of Clemson College, has been 
appointed instructor in history, at Vanderbilt. Another change 
the Vanderbilt history faculty is the promotion of Frank L. Owsley from 
the rank of assistant professor to that of associate professor in histor 


Dr. Thomas Morgan is again at his post in Indiana University 
a year of study in the British Museum and elsewhere. Wendell Holmes 
Stephenson has been appointed instructor in history and political sc 


in the University of Kentucky. 
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ow Lindley, for some years Director of the Indiana Historical 
ssion, has returned to his former position as professor of history 


ham College. Dr. C. B. Coleman of Allegheny College has sue 


o the directorship vacated by Dr. Lindley. 


irch and publication activities are being prosecuted with un 
the Indiana Historical Commission. The world of 
last to be awakening to a 
director comes to a task 


vigor by 
consciousness of its 


sierdom seems at 
historical associations, and the new 
possibilities of future 


th of 


rge dimensions with important 
‘ative of the possibilities along this line is a resolution of the State 


growth. 


of Education requiring an examination in Indiana history for 
tion from the eighth grade. As a result, we are informed, the 
of Indiana history has been introduced in the elementary schools 
‘great demand’”’ 


Ta 


Sla 


te and in some high schools, with consequent 
ndiana material. With such developments in progress, who shall 
mpt to cireumseribe the dimensions of Indiana history when the 
resent generation of school children shall have attained maturity? 
Contrariwise we note that ‘‘outside Richmond’’ considerable dis 
ssion has been aroused by a suggestion of Director Lindley to the 
t that the streams of the state which are crossed by main highways 
travel should be identified by appropriate sign boards. ‘* Outside 
Indiana,’’ to wit in Wisconsin, the state of our former residence, the 
hing has long since been done by the alert director of the State High 


(‘ommission. 


e fiseal year ending September 30, 1924, the Indiana Commission 
In 


In tl 


ssued three bound volumes besides numerous items of lesser bulk. 


ress at this writing are two additional publications, The Swiss Settle 
tof Switzerland County, and The Beginnings of the Big Four Rail 
ul Lines in Indiana. With the publication of the September issue, 
s completed Volume I of the Indiana History Bulletin, a new monthly 
periodical. Inspection of its contents induces the conclusion that it is 
signed to serve primarily as a vehicle for the dissemination of news 


oncerning current historical activities. 


On November 16-17, 1924, a meeting was held at the Public Museum 
Milwaukee for the purpose of organizing a State Museums’ Assoc 


There are about sixty large and small museums in Wisconsin 


on. 
some of these being operated in connection with the University of Wis 
historical societies, 


the colleges, state normal schools, county 
The purpose of the new association is to stimu 


ISIN, 


publie libraries. 
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late the museums now in existence and to encourage the organizat 
others. Mr. Lawrence V. Coleman, secretary of the American A 
tion of Museums, Washington, D. C., and Prof. Fay Cooper Cok 
University of Chicago, were the principal speakers at the Milw 
meeting. 


The death, on June 6, 1924, of Jacob P. Dunn, of Indianapo 
retary since 1886, of the Indiana Historical Society brought 
to many who are readers of this Review. Mr. Dunn belonged 
older generation of historians, who were not the product of the w 
sity historical seminar. Always entertaining in his writing, he poss: 
a keen critical faculty, which he loved to exercise upon some dil 
problem of historical reconstruction. 





Professor C. E. Carter of Miami University is collecting the of 
and other letters of General Thomas Gage for the period 1763-75 
a view to editing them for publication. He will be grateful for in 
mation which may be in possession of any of our readers concer: 
the existence of such letters. 


Edward E. Bennett, a graduate student of the University of Wisi 
has been appointed first incumbent of the Lyman C. Draper fellow 
in western history, recently established by the State Historical S 
of Wisconsin. Mr. Bennett will undertake the preparation of a 
dar of the Tennessee manuscripts in the Draper Collection. 


Dr. Louise P. Kellogg’s volume, long in preparation, on Early \\ 
consin goes to press about the time this issue of the Review con 
our readers. Its publication is anticipated with interest by thos: 
ers who concern themselves with the primitive period of the histo: 
the Northwest. 

Another volume which the State Historical Society of Wisconsi: 
in process of publication is a calendar of the Kentucky manuscripts | 
the Draper Collection, copy for which was prepared several years 


Professor Frederic L. Paxson, whose new History of the Amer 
Frontier has just come to hand, will spend the second semester o! 
current school year in Europe. He has been succeeded as chairman 0! 
the history department of the University of Wisconsin by Professo! 
Carl Russell Fish. 

At the same university Curtis P. Nettels, whose study of The V 
sippt Valley and the Constitution, 1815-29, we publish in this issue, has 
been appointed instructor in history. 
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fessor Frederick J. Turner, who has retired from his professorship 
liarvard University, will again resume his residence in Madison 
him has been conferred the honorary appointment of Fellow of the 
Historical Society. Otium cum dignitate has been from of old 
lar’s ideal of life. We ean thing of no happier exemplification 
n the environment to which Professor Turner now returns, after 

rs of labor in the great eastern university. 


Brown, chief of the State Historical Museum at Madison, reports 
is instiution has given instruction in its halls during the vear 
ng with September, 1924, to nearly 5000 students. Fifteen hundred 
students came from the University, about 1000 from twenty 
different high schools, and about 500 from grade and rural schools 
rhteen different loealities outside of Madison. 
ng the month of May the attendance of students, in classes, was 
number unequalled in any other month of the past ten years of 
\Museum’s educational activities. 
years’s school attendance shows an increase of nearly 2000 over 
preceding year. In addition to this large number of students who 
to the Museum halls with their teachers, hundreds of others came 
lividuals seeking material for themes, theses, newspaper and mag- 
articles, drawings and for other assistance which its extensive 
ections could furnish. 


announcement by the Florida State Historical Society brings to 
n a highly-gratifying list of undertakings by this youthful or 
ation. ‘‘Eventually,’’ reads the statement, ‘‘the Society [which 


s organized in December, 1921], is expected to perform all the 


tions stated in its charter, but it will for the present confine itself 
publication of new material, or the reprinting of rare material 
taining to Florida history. To accomplish this, a full enrollment 
250 sustaining members is required. . . . Present plans eall for 
m two to five volumes a year. At present the Society has no salaried 
le yees.’’ 
Society ’s committee on publications includes, in addition to local 
rs, the well-known names of J. Franklin Jameson of Washington 
George Parker Winship of Cambridge. It has already published 
important volumes (one in 1922 and two in 1923), has two more 
press, and some eight or nine others are announced as undergoing 
paration. The industrious director of this ambitious program is 
‘James A. Robertson, a foremost authority in the field of Spanish Amer- 
! history. 
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There appears to be a widespread popular impression that Dear! 
most distinguished citizen entertains a feeling of contempt for 
historical. Although we can claim no acquaintance with the cit 
question, we hazard the opinion that the impression to which 


has been made is highly erroneous. As one bit of evidence pro 





of this opinion attention may be called to the contents of the Dy 
Tndepe ndent. This publication Is a personal journal, falling 
Is Is 7 he Commone? and La Folle tte re \\ ee 


erstwhile (and present) political note. It may safely 





same class of periodic: 


be presume 
the editor of the Independent comprehends clearly what mann 
publication his employer desires that journal to be. A survey 
contents over a period of several months discloses a proportion 
torical articles which may fairly be termed amazing. Searcely at 
but carries one or more, while the single issue of August 23, 1924 
tained no less than five historical feature articles, ranging in su 
matter from ‘*Athelstan, the First King of All England’’ t \ 
Tilden or Hayes the Peoples Choice? 

That these articles are popular in character, written with th 
of attracting the reader of ordinary intelligence, is self-evident. [1 
not follow that the educational service they perform is unimp 


The university historical specialist has his place in the scheme of A 


ican scholarship, and for his output such publications as this Re: 
others of similar character exist. But the writings of the sp 
admittedly make their appeal to a severely restricted group of r 
Between the specialist and the general public, on whose support 
in the last analysis dependent, must commonly intervene an int 
who is capable of restating the findings of the former in a forn 
the latter shall be willing to pay for the privilege of reading. 

The professed historical periodicals aside, we know of no other 
lication which devotes as much attention to the exploiting of hist: 
themes as does the Dearborn Independent; and it may fairly | 
tioned whether the man who is popularly supposed to care not! 
history is not conveying more historical information (as he is purv 
more motor cars) to a larger number of his country-men than 


else is succeeding in doing 


From Chicken House to White House may conceivably be th 
chosen by some future biographer of Senator Robert M. La F 
The little frame schoolhouse near the village of Mount Vernon, D 
County, Wisconsin, where the Senator received his early education 


serves the humble role suggested in the early portion of our titl 


movement is now under way to restore the structure to its or 
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and place it in a state of repair for permanent preservation. In 
s connection it may be recalled that Wisconsin, notwithstanding her 
¢ cultivation of things historical, has not always dealt reverently with 
r historical shrines. The first territorial capitol, seat of government 


region imperial in extent, was long utilized as a stable. 


\s we pen these notes the Minnesota History Bulletin for August 
November, 1922, a double number, comes to hand, with the caption 
ssued in October, 1924.’’ Ineluded in its contents are ‘‘The Diary 
\iartin MeLeod,’’ edited by Grace Lee Nute, and an address, ‘‘ When 
Minnesota was an International Pawn,’’ by Clarence W. Alvord, the 
ther of this Review. For the publication of these two papers all who 
nterested in Mississippi Valley history will be grateful. 


In April, 1824, Fort Gibson was established by the U. S. Army in 
it has since become the state of Oklahoma. Thereafter for thirty 
three years it was an important center of activity and interest on our 
ithwestern frontier, being the headquarters, at different times, of 
ny men who are famous in the annals of the army. The June, 1924, 
ssue of The Chronicles of Oklahoma contains an interesting history of 
fort, entitled ‘‘The Centennial of Fort Gibson.”’ 


Elmer E. Ellsworth and the Zouaves of ’61 by Charles A. Ingraham 
n an advanced stage of publication by the Chicago Historical Society 
s we write these lines. It is hoped by the Society that the book will 
ppeal to boy scouts and other young readers, and a brilliantly colored 
cket and other devices are being employed to secure their attention. 
On October 15. the Society opened a new ‘‘Chicago room,’’ whose 
ontents have been assembled with a view to vizualizing Chicago’s history 
for 200 years. The new room is a further concrete expression of the 
Society ’s desire to assist the publie schools of the city in their great 
task of imparting some knowledge of its history to the thousands of 
Chicago children. ‘‘It remains to be seen,’’ writes the Librarian, 
whether the Board of Edueation will allow the classes to come to the 
building in school hours; yet they gain much more when accompanied 
by their teachers, for then the objective is kept in view.” 
After years of negotiation the Society has obtained from its Wisconsin 
ner, the veritable first fire engine of Chicago, brought to the village 
1835 ‘“‘when it became apparent that the Bucket Brigade, composed 


the aristocracy of the city, was inadequate to the fire prevention needs’’ 
ind the purchase of an engine was authorized. The further interesting 


vicissitudes of this historic implement we have not space to recite. 


Suffice 


it to say that the engine returned to Chicago amid a blaze of glory 
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and is now permanently installed in the museum of the Historica] 
Society. 


In the midst of other activities Doane Robinson found time, the 
past summer, to bring Gutson Borglum to South Dakota, where that 
artist found a granite upthrust of sufficient dimensions to carry 
national memorial surpassing the one he is cutting in commemoration 
of the Confederacy at Stone Mountain.’’ Mr. Borglum will return 
to South Dakota in 1925 to make a definite survey for the memorial. 
We shall await with interest further announcement as to what then 


ALit 


the people of South Dakota propose thus signally to memorialize. 


Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance, a Blood Indian, was the principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society in Columbus, October 2. The chief, although 


d 
Canadian, was educated at Carlisle, and is reported to be a cultivated 
writer and able speaker. Several paintings of Indian chiefs were pr 
sented to the Society on this oceasion. A painting of Simon Kenton, 
also acquired, is said to be the only one painted from life now in exis 
tence, and to be in an excellent state of preservation. 


Professor J. L. Kingsbury of the State Teacher’s College at Kirks- 
ville spent the autumn quarter doing research work in New Orleans 
Professor G. G. Andrews, who taught last year at Kirksville, is teaching 
this year in the University of Nebraska. 


Dr. N. W. Gipson, who had spent twenty years of research in tl 
history of the Rock River Winnebago, has died untimely, leaving his 
manuscript unpublished, although it had reached the stage of final r 
vision. The plans of the Chicago Historical Society for publishing the 
volume will be necessarily delayed by reason of its author’s death 


As we conclude these notes the First Annual Report and Proceedings 
of the British Columbian Historical Association, covering the year 


ending October, 1923, comes to hand. Interesting articles contained 
in the report are ‘‘The Pioneer Press of British Columbia,’’ by J 
Forsyth, and ‘‘Thomas Muir, Scottish Political Martyr,’’ by J. Hosi 











